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WHY I LEFT MY HUSBAND 

NOT long ago a woman was talking 
to me of an acquaintance whose hus- 
band was miserly, ill tempered, ill bred, 
yet whose wife was uniformly patient with 
him. 

**She can stand it all,** remarked my 
friend, ** because her husband has always 
been faithful to her. He has never talked 
love to, or looked love at, another woman. * * 

The remark set me to thinking. Are 
there women who can forgive all that a man 
may do so long as he remains faithful to 
the letter of his marriage vows? Is the 
sin of infidelity the only one that the aver- 
age woman cannot condone? Perhaps 
that is true, but, if so, I am not like other 
women. For my husband was faithful to 
me, as the world counts fidelity. He cer- 
tainly never made love to any other 
woman, nor did he care particularly for 
the society of the opposite sex. 

One of the wearing things about a sor- 
row or a mistake is that one goes over it 

1 



2 WET I LEFT MY HUSBAND 

in her mind, again and again, always with 
the same wondering thought, ** Suppose I 
had done this or that, might not the result 
have been different?^* Who that has suf- 
fered does not know the torture of such 
futile conjecture? So I, in reviewing my 
marriage, find myself wondering if, as a 
girl, I had been trained differently, I 
might not have been a more judicious wife 
and made a better husband of the man I 
married. 

But my parents were affectionate, old- 
fashioned people whose one law of life was 
that of love. **Bear and forbear," I was 
told, was the rule for a happy marriage. 
To efface one's self, if need be, for the sake 
of the dear one was right. The plan 
worked well with my parents and in their 
home. We were a singularly happy and 
devoted family. 

So when I married the man I loved I de- 
termined to smooth his pathway through 
life, and to sacrifice my own wishes when 
they conflicted with his. This gave him 
happiness for a few years, and made him 
selfish. I had not learned that a wife is, 
to a certain extent, responsible for the 
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character of the man she marries as well 
as for the characters of the children she 
bears. The old adage, ** Marriage makes 
or mars a man," is sadly true, and the 
pitiful part of it is that in trying to make 
a man comfortable a wife often mars him. 

For the first five years of our wedded 
life we were tolerably happy. My hus- 
band's income was sufficient for our wants. 
We lived in a pretty cottage in a subur- 
ban town, and my babies and home kept 
me confined so closely that I had no time 
for outside interests or ambiti(>ns. My 
father had given me a musical education, 
and before my marriage I was known as a 
rather remarkable pianist. 

As a wife and mother I kept up my prac- 
tising. That I did this in spite of mother- 
hood cares and housekeeping responsibili- 
ties was, perhaps, evidence that I was one 
of the musicians who really love their art. 
My husband was fond of music, and some 
of the happiest hours I knew were on 
stormy evenings when my two boys were 
tucked snugly to sleep in the nursery up- 
stairs and I sat in the firelight playing for 
Alfred. 
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Money matters cause more marital mi- 
happiness than all the conjugal infidelities 
which are supposed to fill the divorce 
courts. At first the one point of painful 
feeling between my husband and myself 
was the financial situation. He made the 
money, of course, and he felt that it was 
his and his only, to do with as he pleased 
without consulting me. As a girl I had 
had an allowance, for my parents had a 
theory that if one would teach a woman to 
manage her own affairs, one must supply 
her with money with which to learn. So, 
at fifteen, I was given a stated allowance 
which I was not permitted to overstep, and 
with which I clothed myself. I had 
learned through some trying lessons how 
to buy to the best advantage, how to save 
in certain ways, how to make my own 
wash-dresses and trim my every-day hats, 
and how to lay aside a few quarters each 
week. With marriage, I found myself 
where I had to ask for every cent I spent. 

I do not mean that my husband was 
stingy. During the early years of our 
wedded life he was willing to have me or- 
der such clothes as I needed and send the 
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bills to him. He was safe in doing this, 
for I was not extravagant. Alfred paid 
the wages of our one servant, settled the 
housekeeping accounts, wrote out a check 
for the tailor who made me one handsome 
street-costume each year, but he did not 
give me money. When we had been mar- 
ried some months I spoke of this to him. 
He laughed lightly. 

**Why, dear girl," he said, ^^don^t I give 
you all that you want? You know I am 
willing to get you any little things that you 
ask for. I can't see what use you have 
for money beyond car-fare and postage- 
stamps. ' ' 

I flushed uncomfortably. I could not 
explain to him that I disliked having to 
ask my husband for every cent I spent. 
But I tried to explain. 

**Well, it is embarrassing not to have a 
penny. Suppose I want to take a ride on 
the street-car, or suppose a friend asks me 
to go walking and proposes that we take 
a cab home — it is uncomfortable not to 
have a cent in one 's pocket. ' ' 

** Ah-h,'' he said slowly, **you want your 
friends to think that you have money of 
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your own? I understand. Hereafter I 
will hand you a couple of dollars when you 
want it for car-fare and similar trifles. As 
I have an account at the stable, have the 
cab charged to me if you need one. Let 
me know when you require money for 
stamps and cars — and take this now!^' 

He laid a two-dollar bill on the table and 
went off to the station to catch the train 
that would carry him to his oflSce in town. 

This was the first time that I had ever 
been out of temper with my husband. Of 
course there had been little moments of 
vexation, but now I was angry, and away 
down in my heart I knew that I felt that he 
was small and petty. This was my first 
suspicion that the way to keep him happy 
was to let him feel that he was essential to 
me for everything, and that his will was the 
supreme law in his house. 

As the day wore on my temper subsided, 
and the training I had had in unselfishness 
asserted itself. If I loved my husband, 
and could make him content by molding 
myself to his ways, was it not my manifest 
duty to do it ? So when he returned in the 
evening I met him with a smiling face and 
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tried to make him forget the little tiff of 
the morning. 

At another time my husband was plan- 
ning to be away for several days, and I told 
him, stammeringly, that I had no money 
in the house * * if anything should happen. ' * 
He gave his smile of amused and slightly 
wearied patience, and drew forth a roll of 
greenbacks. Drawing out three one-dol- 
lar bills, he gave them to me with the re- 
mark: 

**Here, take these to use as you please 
in case * anything should happen,' as you 
say. Remember I gave them to you, how- 
ever.'' 

His speech left me with an uncomfort- 
able feeling when he told me good-by and 
went to town. As he was not to be back 
for three days, he had suggested that I ask 
an old schoolmate of mine to make me a 
little visit during his absence. She ar- 
rived that noon. In the afternoon she and 
I went for a stroll down the one business 
street of our little town. Our only drug- 
store was an agency for a popular candy 
firm. My friend called my attention to 
thisi fact, adding : 
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*' Let's get some caramels — I'm candy- 
hungry ! ' ' 

She tried to pay for the pomid of sweet- 
meats, but as she was my guest my ideas of 
hospitality interfered with my allowing 
her to do so. I laid one of the dollar bills 
my husband had given me on the cashier's 
desk. What would Alfred think? I won- 
dered with a little thrill of apprehension. 

I was soon to know. When I reached 
home I found a telegram from Alfred say- 
ing he had received a letter at his oflSce 
which made his trip unnecessary, and that 
he would be home to dinner. 

We were in our own room that night be- 
fore he spoke of the money. 

**By the way," he said suddenly, **I will 
need some change to-morrow morning, and 
have only large bills with me. Let me 
have those three ones I gave you this 
morning, will you? I will give them back 
to you before I go on my next trip," he 
added teasingly. 

And then I had to admit that I had used 
sixty cents. He asked for what I had 
needed it, and I felt like a naughty child 
when I murmured guiltily, ** Caramels." 
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The humor of the situation did not 
strike me then. Even now I cannot smile 
at it, for I remember his contemptuous 
laugh. 

**You said you wanted to have money on 
hand *if anything happened,^ ** he re- 
marked. **And candy was what hap- 
pened. I fancy that is the silly kind of 
thing that would often occur if you had the 
handling of the family purse. ^* 

When the elder of our two boys was five 
years of age, the firm employing my hus- 
band failed. He had little trouble in get- 
ting another position, for he had engaging 
manners and personal magnetism, and was 
popular with his business acquaintances. 
But the new position made our moving into 
the city a necessity. At least my husband 
thought it did. My heart ached at leaving 
our pretty cottage and the quiet of our 
little town, but I did not say so. I remem- 
bered that a wife should be unselfish, and 
I held my peace. 

My husband did not like the idea of an 
apartment, so we decided to take a house, 
although our income really did not warrant 
it. I opened my eyes in horror as I heard 
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what the rent would be, but Alfred, always 
sanguine when prompted by desire, as- 
sured me that I had no need to worry, as 
that was his business, not mine. *'If I 
can stand it I guess you can,^' he said 
shortly, and I was silenced. 

But I soon learned that he could not 
meet all the expenses incidental to a city 
residence. He became morose, unhappy, 
and, at last, when I begged him to confide 
in me, he burst forthwith: 

' ^ Our family costs too much ! Somehow 
other men can get on with a salary like 
mine. But we can't! I suppose you feel 
now that you're in town you must make 
a splurge, for your bills are half as much 
again as they used to be. 

*^You have ordered new carpets, new 
hangings, and new curtains, while in the 
country you were satisfied with those you 
had.'' 

I saw he was in one of his unreasonable 
moods, but I tried to explain. **My dear 
Alfred," I pleaded, *'I told you that it 
would cost a great deal to furnish a city 
house, and I wanted to make the things 
we had out in the country go as far as 
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they would, but you insisted that I get the 
carpets, rugs, and hangings of which you 
speak. Yet I did not get as handsome 
articles as you suggested/^ 

''Oh, that's it!" he exclaimed. ''Say, 
' I told you so ! ' but the fact remains that 
I advised you to get what was necessary, 
and, of course, to buy good things, think- 
ing that you would have sense and judg- 
ment enough to go slowly and easily. The 
result is but another proof that you have 
no idea of the value of money. It serves 
me right for thinking that you had ! ' ' 

Yet, the next week, he proposed that we 
engage a second maid. I showed him how 
much this would increase our expenses, 
but he said he knew where the money was 
coming from, and insisted that I hire a 
girl who should be waitress and chamber- 
maid. The maid-of-all-work thus became 
cook and laundress. 

Oh, that first winter in town ! How hard 
it was ! Burdened with the sense of lone- 
liness in a great city, with the knowledge 
that we were living right up to our income 
and not saving a cent, that my boys missed 
the country air and the freedom to run 
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out of doors and play as they used to on 
our quiet suburban streets, I would lie 
awake far into the small hours, listening to 
the wind moan about the house, and long- 
ing for the little cottage thirty miles away. 

True to my theory of unselfishness, I 
told my husband nothing of all this, but I 
tried to make him love his new home. 
When bills were large he would regret that 
I ** could not be content in the country, '^ 
forgetting that I wanted to remain there, 
and that he had insisted on our coming 
away. But, little by little, the city life at- 
tracted him, and at last he joined a fash- 
ionable club, after which he complained 
less of the *' barren town life." He told 
me little of his business affairs until one 
day when he came to me and asked me if 
I would go to a notary public with him, as 
he wanted to have me sign my name with 
his so that he could get some ready money. 

*'But I don't understand,'^ I said, **what 
my signature has to do with it ! " 

Then, in a sudden impulse of confidence, 
he told me that he had not the money for 
the rent, and wanted to borrow something 
on his life insurance, and, as he was in- 
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sured for my benefit, my signature was 
necessary. 

It was at this juncture I determined I 
must do something to increase the family 
income, so, without mentioning my plan 
to my husband, I went to a professor of 
music with whom I had been acquainted 
for years and asked him if he would tell 
me how to get a few pupils. He knew of 
my musical ability and recommended me 
to several wealthy persons who had chil- 
dren to be taught, and who were able to 
pay the prices which he told me to ask. 
When, after some months, I had made 
two hundred dollars by this work, I con- 
fessed my secret to my husband, just when 
he was again in financial difficulty. I had 
hoped the fact that I could hand him some 
money would lift a load from his mind. 
To my astonishment, he became furiously 
angry. 

**To think that you, my wife, should 
demean me by earning money!** he ex- 
claimed. **It is a part and parcel of the 
whole thing nowadays ! You are not sat- 
isfied to live simply, to economize and help 
your husband as the dear, old-fashioned 
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women used to, but you must get out into 
the world and hustle, just as men do ! ' ' 

There was much more said. I apolo- 
gized and told him I only meant to help 
him. At first he would not forgive me. 
Then, suddenly, his whim changed, as un- 
expectedly and quickly as a weather-vane 
will veer about in a southerly gale. 

^^Poor girl!'^ he said, putting his arm 
about me. *'What else could I expect? — 
I, a man who cannot supply his wife with 
the luxuries most women have! What a 
failure I am! No wonder that, seeing 
other women with handsomer homes and 
more pleasures than you have, you should 
use your talent to get these things!" 

I hastened to reiterate my statement 
that my desire was to be of assistance to 
him, and, to prove it, I pressed upon him 
the money I had earned. He protested at 
first, then took it to please me and ^'just 
as a loan." He never offered to return 
it, and I never asked for it. 

And here I acknowledge that I made 
the greatest of blunders. This is one of 
the things over which I ponder and say, 
''// I had acted otherwise." But such 
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speculation is useless. I appreciate that 
what I then called my unselfish duty was 
a sinful error. I should have allowed Al- 
fred to be independent of me, since he 
claimed to be. I might have been happier. 
For by this time I appreciated that I 
was not happy. I had my children, my 
two bonny boys, and it was for their sakes 
that I had tried to make myself believe 
that their father was all that I wished him 
to be. Yet his attitude toward them was 
one of the things that widened the breach 
between us. He loved his boys in a cer- 
tain way, especially when I paid little at- 
tention to them. But he was jealous of my 
devotion to them, and, when angry, was 
very severe with them. I have a theory 
that parents should seem to agree in the 
management of their children, so when Al- 
fred was unjust to the boys I said nothing 
at the time, but afterward my sense of 
justice would lead me to explain the cir- 
cumstances. Such explanations irritated 
my husband. I remember one afternoon 
when he came home and found lying on 
the table in his room his favorite meer- 
schaum with the mouth-piece broken. 
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David, our elder son, then a lad of ten, 
chanced to be passing the door. His 
father called to him. I knew from his 
voice that he was angry, and I hastened to 
the scene. He had the child by the arm 
and wasi asking : 

''Who laid that pipe there?'* 

''I did, father,*' repUed the boy. *'I 
picked it up from the floor where — *' 

He got no further, for his father struck 
him across the face. ''Of course you 
picked it up from the floor after dropping 
it there!'* 

"But, father, I did not drop — ** 

"No lies, sir! See here,** turning to 
me, "what this puppy has done! Little 
cur! Little liar!** 

I interposed gently, "My dear, perhaps 
he did not break the pipe. Did you, 
son?" I asked of the frightened boy. 

"No, mother, I only picked it up when 
I saw it lying on the floor. * * 

His father gave a derisive laugh. ' ' And 
I suppose it fell down of itself from the 
pipe-rack and broke itself,'* he sneered. 

"But, father—'* 

"Go to your room!** ordered my hus- 
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bandy and, as the lad turned to obey, he 
caught hold of his arm and shook him 
roughly. 

I kept silence until the door of the boy^s 
room shut behind him, then I said: ** Al- 
fred, you are behaving foolishly. How do 
you know David broke the pipe ! ' ' 

But he was past reasoning with, and 
answered me with a flow of sarcasm that 
was so pitifully weak and silly that, as I 
listened to him, to his railings and childish 
fury, I found all respect for him dying 
within me. I do not know just what he 
said, only there was a good deal about my 
loving the boys more than I did him, about 
my ^^ siding^' with them against him, about 
his being only a superfluous man, good 
enough as a bread-winner, perhaps, but 
even then not able to supply the wants of 
a luxury-loving wife and her adored chil- 
dren. When he paused for breath I went 
to my own room. Later I descended to 
the kitchen and interviewed the maids, ask- 
ing them if they knew who had touched my 
husband's pipes that day. The chamber- 
maid remembered that she had knocked 
one out of the rack when dusting. 
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**Do not forget to tell the boys' father 
of it," I said, **for he thinks one of them 
did it/' 

I was in the dining-room when the maid 
made her confession. She was sorry, she 
said, but it was an accident. My husband 
remarked that he was sorry, too, as the 
pipe was a valuable one, but that he knew 
** accidents would happen.'' He never 
apologized to his son, nor referred again 
to the matter. 

Yet what could I do or say when my 
boys would come to me after such a scene 
and express their indignation! It taxed 
all my ingenuity to seem to explain their 
father's attitude. I pleaded that he had 
business troubles, that he was not well, that 
he was nervous, that he loved them truly, 
and that they must not mind his little irri- 
table ways. I knew that I was not honest 
with them. But he was their father, with 
whom they must live, with whom I must 
live. 

When the younger boy was fifteen, my 
mother died. To me, her only child, she 
left enough money to buy the house in 
which we dwelt, and to lay aside something 
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toward my boys ' education. I did not tell 
my husband what the small amount was, 
only that it was not much. I was sure that 
if he knew the real sum he would some dav 
come to me with a complaint of the cost of 
living, and that I would weakly help him 
out by letting him use my money. In 
justice to my boys I had no right to do 
this. 

When my mother died, my father came 
to live with us. That was my mother's 
wish, and my husband agreed willingly to 
this plan, for I was in great sorrow. At 
such times he was always considerate. He 
was one of those people who are ever 
ready to be sympathetic in the face of a 
crushing grief, but who weary of the daily 
demands upon their courtesy and gentle- 
ness. Had I always been in the throes of 
a fresh bereavement, my husband would 
have been gentle with me always. The 
same might be said of him in cases of ill- 
ness. If one of the boys or myself was 
severely ill, he would worry, but if one 
was able to be up and around, the suffering 
of such a person did not appeal to him. 
When one of the boys was half sick, it ir- 
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ritated his father to see him ** moping 
aroimd the house/ ^ Yet I suppose he 
loved his children — in his way. 

I had thought the situation trying be- 
fore my father came to live with us. 
After that it was well-nigh intolerable. I 
was, year after year, the cloth between the 
two sides of a pair of shears. My elder 
son called me in private, *Hhe family flat- 
iron," declaring that my chief occupation 
was that of smoothing out altercations. 
There was much truth in this, and I 
learned to see an impending quarrel or dis- 
cussion, and to change the subject, to talk 
nonsense so fast that my husband would 
have no opportunity to speak the angry 
word I saw rising to his lips, to attract my 
father's attention so that he would not no- 
tice Alfred's ill humor. Nobody in this 
world knows what my boys were to me at 
this period of my life, nor how tender they 
were in their appreciation of the efforts 
that I made to keep their home bright and 
attractive, and to have in it an atmosphere 
of peace and cheer. 

My father's health was not strong, and 
I had to watch his diet carefully, and see 
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that he did not overexert himself. There 
never was a more sweet-natured man than 
he, nor a more loving parent. He must 
have seen the difficulties in my path, for he 
tried, in little unobtrusive ways, to make 
things easy for me. All these small acts 
of thoughtfulness Alfred would resent, for 
he was jealous of my love for anyone but 
himself. I remember his anger when 
father made me a present of an easy chair, 
upholstered in a color which my husband 
did not like. When he came home that 
night I called him into the library to see 
father *s gift to me. Fortunately the 
donor had gon^ up-stairs to get ready for 
dinner and did not witness my husband's 
dark looks as he surveyed the piece of 
furniture. 

"So you like that, do youf he sneered. 
'^Well, I suppose, as the immortal Abe 
said, ^ if people like that kind of thing that 
is the kind of thing they like. ' ' ' 

"But, Alfred,^' I faltered, "it is very 
handsome. '^ 

"Perhaps you think so. For my part I 
think it is hideous, and an unnecessary ad- 
dition to the house.'* 
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'^But father meant to please us/' I re- 
minded Mm. 

**To please i/ou, perhaps,*' he replied. 
'^I beg you to remember that any addi- 
tion to this house is not a present to me, 
nor is it made for my benefit. The house 
is yours, you know — yours, by the right of 
purchase with your mother's money, and 
I have no claims here. You are careful to 
remind me of that by buying things with- 
out consulting me, and your father aids 
and abets you in it by sending home furni- 
ture which I do not like, and which I shall 
never use. ' ' 

I recalled my father's look of pleased 
anticipation as he summoned me to inspect 
his latest gift, and the tears of pity for 
him rushed to my eyes. At that moment 
I almost hated my husband. But I only 
said, with forced calmness, although my 
voice quivered: 

**I must ask you not to let father sus- 
pect your feeling about this. I know it 
would hurt him cruelly." 

Again the sneer I dreaded came to his 
face. ''Oh, of course you are looking out 
for hi$ comfort. You always have time to 
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think of what he and the boys would like, 
but I am nowhere. It is always what your 
father wants, what the boys want, what 
will please everybody on God^s earth but 
me, your husband I ' ' 

At this moment my father entered, and, 
with a curt nod as he passed him, my hus- 
band left the room. I can still see my 
father ^s expression of apprehension as he 
asked me : 

^^What's the matter! Isn't Alfred 
pleased with the new chair! '* 

The pathos of the situation rushed over 
me — the dear old man^s joy and pride in 
his gift, his expectation of the glad sur- 
prise that it would be to us all, and the 
deprecating, startled way in which he asked 
this question. I threw my arms about his 
neck and burst into tears. 

*'0h, yes, dearl** I exclaimed. *' Alfred 
just loves the chair, and it makes me cry 
to think how dear you were to give it to 
usl^* 

Surely that lie will not be set down to 
my account I Of course father must have 
noticed that my husband never spoke of 
or sat in the chair. But I told the boys to 
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praise it, and they made a great deal of 
fuss over the beauty of it, and the com- 
fort of it, but they were wise enough not 
to mention it in their father's presence. 
They did not know what he had said, but 
they had learned to know his nature. 

During all these years Alfred's income 
increased steadily, but we had no more 
money to spare than when he drew a 
smaller salary. Our expenses kept pace 
cruelly with our resources. Ever since I 
had earned the two hundred dollars which I 
had lent to my husband he had taken it for 
granted that I had some way of making 
money, and he depended more and more 
upon me to add to the family income. I 
still gave private lessons in my own home 
to a few advanced pupils, and I asked and 
received high prices. I wrote several 
books on music, and composed some music 
for which the publishers paid me well. 
Little by little I found that I was expected 
to buy my own clothes, then my boys' 
clothing; several times Alfred came to me 
to help him out when his insurance or 
some note he had given fell due. My 
father paid me board, and to his weekly 
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check he often added a small sum, **just 
for extras, ' ^ as he said. In this way I had 
money to meet the constant demands made 
upon me. As we owned our house, there 
was no rent to pay, and at last it dawned 
upon me that Alfred was putting into the 
household less than when his salary was 
one-half of what it was now. I wondered 
what he did with his money. To this day 
I do not know. 

I do not want to produce the impression 
that Alfred was always surly. There 
were times when he was genial and demon- 
strative in his affection, but I had learned 
to feel bitterly that caresses or soft words 
cannot wipe out the memory of injustice. 
To me, love meant service. When mv 
husband offered me a caress, or called me 
a pet name, I wondered, if he loved me, 
why he did not acknowledge that he had 
been unjust in his harsh comments, why 
he did not try to make life a little pleas- 
anter for me. As the boys grew up he was 
almost proud of them when they did well 
at college, but was cruelly severe and sar- 
castic if they fell short in their marks or 
** flunked^* in an examination. He never 
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made companions of them, and never won 
their confidence. 

One of the hardest things I had to bear 
during the last winter of my father's life 
was my husband's resentment of my care 
of him. The disease that was killing the 
elderly man made him weaker each month, 
but to the last he kept up and about and 
dreaded to give trouble. He insisted 
upon paying higher board to me, as he 
said that he knew the delicacies he must 
have to suit his weak digestion were an 
added expense. He had a nurse come in 
and attend to him each night and morning 
to relieve me of care. Yet my husband 
would fly into a temper whenever I spent 
ten minutes with the sick man while he was 
at home. One evening my husband and I 
were going to dinner at the house of Al- 
fred's employer. I dressed rather early, 
as did Alfred, and, being entirely ready, I 
went into my father's room to tell him 
good night. As I came out of his door 
my husband stood at the head of the stairs 
awaiting me. He asked me, stiffly, to come 
down to the library. I went with him, 
silently, for I knew there was a storm 
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brewing. Closing the door behind me, he 
said: 

**May I inquire if you intend to make a 
slave of yourself to your father's whims 
for the next ten years! He may live as 
long as that, you know. ' ' 

**He cannot live very long, Alfred,*' I 
said. * * I hardly think you appreciate how 
serious his condition is.'' 

**Well, you appreciate it enough for 
two, ' ' he said, with the curl of the lip that 
always exasperated me. ^* Where do / 
come in in this deal?" 

He was so petty, so small in his spite, 
that it took all my self-control to enable 
me to ask, dispassionately : 

* * What do you mean ? ' ' 

**I mean that I, your husband, might 
have a little consideration and a part in 
your life. What do you ever do for me? 
What thought do you give me? What has 
your father ever done for me?" 

The scales fell from my eyes, and I saw 
how, through years of folly, I had fostered 
this man's selfishness, how I had grown 
old trying to keep him contented and to 
humor him. I remembered the sacrifices 
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I had made unmurmuringly, and I spoke 
slowly and calmly : 

^^ Alfred, since you ask these questions, 
apparently in good faith, I think I should 
answer you in the same way. You ask 
what I have done for you. I have tried to 
make you happy; I have been a dutiful 
wife to you ; I have tried to care for your 
home as you wish to have it cared for. ' ' 

**And that is just what any common 
washwoman would do for her day-laborer 
husband!" he declared. **Do you think 
you deserve credit for that ? Considering 
that I am your husband, it seems to me 
that is the least that you could do for me. 
But what evidence of love have you ever 
showed mef 

My voice was still steady, even hard, as 
I replied: 

**For fifteen years I have clothed the 
children ; I have paid the servants ' wages ; 
I have helped you many times when you 
were straitened; I have dressed myself 
entirely; I have paid the boys' way 
through college." 

As I looked into his face I knew that 
even now I had not touched his pride. He 
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had taken all this as a matter of course. 

^^ And may I ask,'' he sneered, **why you 
should not do all these things! Lord 
knows I have put into the concern which 
you run all the money I could spare I As 
this is your house, the least you can do is 
to run it; as the children are yours, you 
hardly deserve credit for clothing and edu- 
cating them; as you like fine clothes and 
have the money to buy them, why shouldn 't 
you pay for themf 

^^ Because,'' I said, *'the average hus- 
band considers it his place to provide for 
the family he has taken upon himself." 

**Yes, and the average wife feels her- 
self obliged to show a man some considera- 
tion ! Your one idea of your duty is pay- 
ing bills! You think of those things so 
much that you have no thought of love, of 
sympathy, of companionship. Yet you 
can give that kind of thing to your father 
fast enough! I think I have shown great 
patience in having him here all these 
years. ' ' 

**He has cost you nothing!" I retorted. 
*'And his money has made it possible for 
me to run this establishment." 
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He was pale with rage. * * There you go 
again — ^money, money, money I You care 
nothing for me because I am not rich ; you 
despise me because I cannot hand you 
thousands each year. Now that one of 
your boys is making money, and paying 
you board, I suppose that you love him 
better than ever. The other one will soon 
be through college, and, when he is self- 
supporting, I suppose you will have no 
use on top of the ground for me, because 
you can make more out of them. I shall 
be a squeezed-out orange-rind 1 Ohl** — 
dropping his hand on my shoulder — 
^^you're the hardest, most overbearing, 
most selfish and self-satisfied woman that 
ever lived I'^ 

I tried to quiet him by looking him 
steadily in the eyes and speaking calmly, 
** Alfred, you do not mean all this. You 
are overtired, overstrained, and do not 
know what you are saying. I have tried 
to be a good wife to you. I have tried to 
help you carry your burdens. If I have 
made mistakes I am sorry. ' * 

^^I hope you are!'^ he said brutally. 
*^But you're not! You are a conceited. 
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brainless money-maker, and that^s all. 
And the old fool lying back in an easy 
chair upstairs is another just like you, 
d himl" 

I had time to wash my face in cold water 
to steady my nerves a little before the cab 
in which we were to go to dinner was an- 
nounced. During the drive to our destina- 
tion not a word was said by either my hus- 
band or myself. I knew that when he was 
with our hosts and their guests he would 
show to them his company face and man- 
ner — the face and manner that made him 
popular everywhere, that almost justified 
the expression for which I had sharply 
reproved my elder son when, in an out- 
burst of indignation, he had said bitterly, 
** Father is a street angel and a home 
devil!'' 

Yet I was hardly prepared for the toast 
which my husband offered when, toward 
the close of the dinner, our host laughingly 
challenged each man to drink to that which 
he loved best. Alfred sprang to his feet, 
holding his glass of champagne high above 
his head. The candles lighted up his 
handsome, beaming face, his fine eyes, the 
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gleam of his teeth as his brilliant smile 
flashed forth. 

^ ^ Gentlemen I " he exclaimed, * * stand np, 
every one of yon! For I drink to the 
dearest thing in life or death to me — ^my 
peeriess, beautiful wife ! ' ' 

When the toast had been drunk amid 
loud applause, my hostess leaned toward 
me, tears in her honest eyes. 

'^Oh, my dearP' she said, '4t is worth 
while to have lived to win such a love as 
that!" 

Three months after the scene I have de- 
scribed, my father died. I could not weep 
as I stood by his open grave, but Alfred, 
burying his face in his hands, shook with 
sobs. The officiating clergyman told me 
afterward that my husband *'felt as if he 
had lost an own father." 

Six months later my elder son married 
the girl of his choice. He had accepted a 
position in Colorado, and, after the wed- 
ding, the young couple went West to their 
new home. 

The house was sadly quiet during the 
long winter after my son's departure. 
His brother was now through college and 
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doing night work on a newspaper. He 
had but one evening off a week, and in- 
sisted on devoting that to me, although 
I begged him to make calls or seek young 
society. But he had always been a 
'^mother's boy'^ and was, he said, happier 
with me. My husband spent most of his 
evenings at his club, coming in late. He 
had bought himself a handsome saddle- 
horse, and, after office hours, would take 
long rides with his friends. Sometimes 
he would dine with these friends before 
returning home. I always ordered dinner 
for the usual hour, on the chance of his 
coming in, but half of the time I sat down 
to the table alone. The loneliness and 
strain began to tell on me. I was thin and 
nervous and so far from well that my son 
insisted I must have some recreation. His 
*' evening off'' was Saturday, and, one 
week, as a surprise to me, he got theater- 
tickets for that evening, and appeared at 
the door of my room about five o'clock in 
the afternoon to tell me to dress to go out 
to dinner with him and to the play after- 
ward. He kissed me as I exclaimed with 
pleasure. 
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^ * It is so long since I have had any little 
fun like this ! " I said. 

^^Well, you shall have it any time I can 
give it to you, mother mine. I wish I 
could be with you all the time." 

Then I remembered my husband. ''But 
suppose your father comes home to din- 
ner?" I said hesitatingly. 

''I can't help it if he does, mother. I 
have kept count, and out of seven even- 
ings he has been at home to dinner just 
three times, and you have, for the other 
four nights, dined alone, and spent the en- 
tire evening by yourself. This kind of 
thing has got to stop. If he does not con- 
sider your convenience, you need not con- 
sider his." 

I laid my hand on his lips. ''Don't 
talk like that, dear!" I begged. "Your 
father has always done as he pleased, and 
I have encouraged him in it. He is mas- 
ter in his house and has a right to go and 
come as he chooses. I do not want to be 
selfish. ' ' 

"And I want you to be just this once. I 
do not believe that father will come home, 
anyway. And if he does, he should be 
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glad that you are out having a good tune. ' ' 
' ^ I will leave a little note of explanation 
for him, ' ' I said. 

So I wrote the note, saying that as I 
had not been well, and, as his returning to 
dinner was doubtful, Donald had begged 
me to go out with him, and that I had 
agreed to do so. I told him that I had 
charged the maids to give him his dinner 
at the usual time should he return, and that 
I hoped he would not mind very much. 

We had a lovely time, Donald and I. 
It made me feel almost young again to sit 
opposite the good-looking boy at dinner, 
to hear the music of the orchestra, and to 
have to make no effort to please anybody. 
My boy always understood me, and if I 
talked he was pleased; if I was silent, he 
did not mind. The play was ** Peter 
Pan," and I was as much charmed by it 
as were the children in the audience. We 
chatted happily of the events of the even- 
ing all the way home. As we reached the 
front door I saw a light in the library win- 
dows and knew that my husband was wait- 
ing up for me. A glance at his face showed 
me that he was angry. I tried to ignore 
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his manner and to tell him cheerfully what 
a pleasant time we had had. 

' ' Who paid for this nonsense ?' ' he asked 
sharply. 

''It was Donald's treat,'' I said, before 
my son could reply. And I tried to smile. 

''A fool and his money are soon 
parted!" remarked my husband. ''It's a 
pity, sir, that, instead of throwing away 
your cash, you don 't try to lift some of the 
load from the shoulders of the father to 
whom you have been an expense all these 
years. ' ' 

I tried to check my son's reply, but he 
was no longer a child, but a man, and an- 
swered hotly : 

' ' I was not aware, father, that you were 
burdened by my support. I have watched 
this menage for many years, and, so far, I 
cannot see that Dave and I have been an 
expense to anyone except mother." 

"And who do you suppose supports 
her?" roared my husband furiously. 

' ' I will if she will let me ! " was the un- 
expected rejoinder. 

But why recall all the painful scene that 
followed? Until my husband and my son 
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faced each other in anger that night I had 
never known actual terror. I feared that 
Alfred would strike Donald, and, knowing 
how ungovernable my husband's rage was, 
I trembled for the result if he did. The 
climax was reached when the father or- 
dered the son to *4eave the house to-mor- 
row morning and never set foot in it 
again. ' ' 

In the silence of my room in the early 
morning hours I determined to leave my 
husband. I would sell my house and take 
an apartment where Donald and I could 
have a quiet little home together. By the 
terms of my father's will I had enough 
to live on economically for the rest of my 
days. I would be a burden to nobody. I 
knew that my husband's income was suf- 
ficient to support him in luxury. He did 
not need me; my son did. I no longer 
loved my husband. I could not stand life 
with him another day. 

Alfred and I had been married for 
twenty-seven years. When I left him my 
uncle asked me if, after enduring the con- 
dition of affairs for over a quarter-cen- 
tury, I could not have borne it to the end 
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of my life. I asked him whether, if a life 
sentence had been pronounced upon him, 
he would have refused, after twenty-seven 
years, to have the sentence commuted. 



II 



WHY I LEFT MY WIFE 

I CAN say truthfully that Doris and I 
loved each other when we married. 
Heaven knows there was no need for 
either of us to marry if we did not want to. 
Doris could have had any one of several 
eligibles whom she kept dangling after her 
— never quite refusing a man until he in- 
sisted upon her taking him or leaving him ; 
while I was very well satisfied with my 
life as a bachelor physician with enough 
money to keep me comfortable until I 
made a success of my practice. And, as 
to him that hath is usually given, so, as I 
was not dependent for bread and butter 
upon the practice of medicine, I was soon 
earning enough from my profession to put 
jam on my bread and to buy the '* gilt- 
edged '^ quality of butter. To drop the 
metaphor, I had a handsomely furnished 
oflSce, and lived with my mother. I spent 
many evenings at my club, and had a 

39 
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goodly number of friends. Altogether, 
my life was a comfortable one in every way 
— until I fell in love. Then I thought I 
could never be happy until Doris married 
me. Perhaps I would not have been. 
Who knows? Had Adam never taken the 
bite of the apple which Eve offered him he 
would always have longed for the sweet- 
ness which he thought it contained — and 
would have felt that he had let slip a pre- 
cious opportunity. It was not until his 
eyes were opened by the taste of the fruit 
^ from the tree of Knowledge of Good and 

Evil that he saw his mistake — ^perhaps not 
until he had to provide clothes for Eve. 
He would have been satisfied with one 
suit for himself, but no doubt Eve needed 
a different garment — even when made of 
jBg-leaves — for morning, afternoon, and 
evening. 

I do not mean to be frivolous; but in 
contemplating the follies in one's life one 
must laugh — or curse. 

Doris used to say that was the way 
with me, that I took myself, and her, 
too seriously at times, and, at other times, 
too lightly. I was ''too serious'^ when I 
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looked grave over some of her thoughtless 
acts. I was 'Hoo careless '* when I saw 
things in their proper values, and did not 
think it a genuine calamity if a woman had 
to wear the same gown to the same house 
on two consecutive occasions. 

I think I found it hard at first to accept 
gravely my wife's viewpoint in such 
matters. I was not accustomed to her 
type of woman, for my mother was one of 
the practical, old-fashioned kind. She 
liked handsome things and bought them 
when she needed them, but never because 
of a passing notion. When she selected 
her wardrobe for the season, she counted 
the cost beforehand, kept well within the 
limit set by herself, and got all that she 
would require until another change of 
seasons. Not so Doris. The first winter 
of our marriage, in spite of the fact that 
she had an elaborate trousseau, she found 
it necessary to purchase several new 
gowns, the price of each making me open 
my eyes wide in wonder. But when I saw 
my wife in what she termed these 
''heavenly creations'* I had to acknowl- 
edge that her taste was perfect, and 
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that she became her clothes admirably. 

I never thought Doris vain until we had 
been married for some months, and even 
then I considered her vanity but the in- 
nocent and natural pleasure of a woman 
in her good looks. She certainly was good 
to look at. She knew it, and so did other 
people, but I think what made her attract- 
ive to the opposite sex was a certain 
charm, a piquancy, that was more winsome 
than beauty would have been. She was 
fair, with a round, pretty figure, and a 
clear complexion. I have been told that 
blondes do not ^'wear well"; but Doris 
knew how to coax art to supplement na- 
ture. But of that later. 

All married people have their little 
squabbles, their little differences of opin- 
ion, I suppose, and I regarded the argu- 
ments and disputes that my wife and I had 
as part and parcel of every wedded life. 
For the first year or two we were very 
well satisfied with each other, and with our 
new surroundings. We had a pretty 
apartment, and the novelty of having her 
own home and of entertaining as a ma- 
tron prevented my wife^s being dissatisfied, 
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or longing for the liberty of spinsterhood. 
As a physician I had, of course, a right 
and a duty to keep professional business 
to myself, but as I did not mention this 
fact to Doris until an issue was raised, 
she did not know how much or how little I 
told her of my private affairs. When we 
had been married about eighteen months, 
however, I had occasion to express my 
views upon the subject. A patient sent me 
a letter which came when I was out. This 
patient chanced also to be a friend of my 
wife's, and when Doris saw her hand- 
writing on the envelope she jumped to the 
conclusion that the writer had made a mis- 
take and that the letter was meant for her. 
So she opened it. In doing this she did 
not tear the envelope; as the flap did not 
adhere tightly, and came unfastened 
easily, without marring the paper. When 
Doris had read the letter, which was a re- 
quest that I call, professionally, the fol- 
lowing evening, she simply touched the 
envelope-flap with a drop of mucilage, and 
closed it, putting the letter with other mail 
on my ofl5ce-table. Naturally I did not 
mention the matter of her friend's indis- 
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position to Doris. In fact, I knew that the 
patient was averse to having anyone know 
of it. So when, at dinner the next even- 
ing, Doris remarked, **I suppose you are 
going over to the Clarksons' to-night?" 
I started slightly, then recovered myself. 

*^Ah! Mrs. Clarkson told you she had 
sent for me, did she!" I commented. 

My wife smiled and said nothing. 
Later when I referred to the matter in 
talking to Mrs. Clarkson, saying that, of 
course, I had not felt at liberty to mention 
her illness to my wife until I learned that 
she had heard of it from the patient her- 
self, I was informed that I was mistaken, 
and that nobody but the patient and her 
husband knew that she was not perfectly 
well. 

Suspecting that my wife had opened my 
mail, I reproached her with having done 
so. She reminded me that, not knowing 
I was the Clarksons^ physician, it was 
quite natural that she should have made 
the mistake of thinking that the letter ad- 
dressed in her friend's handwriting was 
meant for her, and that the ''Dr." on the 
envelope had been written in error. 
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'^Why didn't you tell me what you had 
done r ' I demanded sharply. 

She tossed her head. '^Well, if you 
must know, because I was afraid you would 
scold — as you are doing now. You see, 
I was right in my fears. ' ' 

'*But why couldn't you be frank about 
it?" 

'*I have told you why — for fear you 
would be angry. ' ' 

** After this," I said sternly, '*be care- 
ful to let my mail alone. ' ^ 

She raised her eyebrows. ' * Oh, are you 
in the habit of getting letters you do not 
dare show to your wife?" 

* ' Don 't be silly I " I exclaimed. * * Every 
physician is in honor bound to keep his pa- 
tients ' confidences. And if Mrs. Clarkson 
had a finger-ache, I would have no right to 
mention it." 

She flushed angrily. ''AH of which 
gives a physician the opportunity to do 
just as he pleases, and to conceal it all 
under the cloak of professional honor !'^ 
she retorted, and swept out of the room 
with the air of a tragedy-queen. 

I did not see that it would better matters 
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to refer to the subject again, so I ignored 
it. But in her heart Doris never forgot 
it. 

A week later I chanced to see lying at 
my wife's plate one morning a letter ad- 
dressed to her in the handwriting of a man 
whom I knew, and who was an occasional 
caller at our home. I supposed that 
when Doris came down to breakfast she 
would explain the letter to me. Instead, 
she opened it, glanced over it, refolded it, 
returned it to its envelope, and opened and 
read the rest of her correspondence. As 
I was leaving the house, she remarked, 
carelessly : 

** Shall you be at home to luncheon f 

I replied that I expected to be. * ' Why ? ' ' 
I asked. 

'* Katie will take care of you,'' she in- 
formed me, * ' for I shall not be in. ' ' 

'^Ah!" I said, **I did not know that you 
had anything on hand for this morning. '' 

*'I am lunching down-town with a 
friend," she replied briefly. 

My pride kept me from asking any ques- 
tions, and at the time it did not occur to 
me that there was any connection between 
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Jack Moore's letter and the circumstance 
of the luncheon engagement. 

At dinner that evening I asked Doris if 
she had had a pleasant day. 

* * Very, ' ' she answered, and changed the 
subject. 

The next day one of my patients men- 
tioned, carelessly and innocently, that she 
had seen my ** pretty wife lunching with 
Mr. Moore yesterday." I did not betray 
my surprise, but when I reached home I 
asked Doris why she had gone to luncheon 
with a man without asking my permission. 
She looked at me with a triumphant half- 
smile. 

**And do you ask my permission before 
you make appointments with women ? ' ' she 
queried sarcastically. 

I strove to speak calmly. * * Do try to be 
sensible, Doris! You know that profes- 
sional engagements are very different 
from social affairs. '^ 

* * Yes, and yet you have upon several oc- 
casions remained to take a meal with a 
patient when you happened to be calling 
near the luncheon or dinner hour. I do 
not suppose that you talked professional 
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matters all during meal-time, did you? 
Well, then, I do not see the difference be- 
tween your act and mine. In both cases 
the eating was a social function, nothing 
more. ^ ^ 

**It is not that I object so much to your 
going with a man to luncheon,'' I ex- 
plained, **but I dislike the fact that you 
went with Jack Moore, about whom there 
are ugly stories afloat, and from whom I 
do not wish you to accept favors. And 
you went with him secretly. ' ' 

*'Well, it was not very secretly, as one 
of your pure-minded patients saw it and 
was able to run to you with the story about 
your wife. ' ' 

' ' She took it for granted that I knew all 
about it,'' I protested. 

Doris laughed disagreeably. **0h, how 
gullible you are, Tom ! You are ready to 
impute pure motives to everybody but to 
your wife. ' ' 

I did not ask her not to go to luncheon 
again with men, for I was sure that if I 
did she would go when she chose, only 
would say nothing to me about it. So, 
after assuring her once more that the 
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man in question and her secretiveness were 
what worried me, I changed the subject, 
and we were soon chatting of indifferent 
matters. 

My wife and my mother were never inti- 
mate. I am sure that my mother tried to 
think of Doris as a daughter, but they had 
little in common, except their love for me 
— and that is not often a bond of union 
between a man's wife and his mother. I 
believe that Doris meant to do her duty 
by her mother-in-law, and, as she saw it, 
this consisted in going to call on the older 
woman every few weeks, as she would have 
called upon a chance acquaintance. Once 
I blurted out my thought on this sub- 
ject. 

**Eeally, Doris,'' I said, **I don't see 
why you can't be more like a daughter to 
my mother. Why don't you go oftener to 
see the dear old lady ? ' ' 

** Because I go as often as I want to 
now," was the bland response, which left 
me too much surprised at its calm finality 
to say anything more. 

Of course I went to see my mother 
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whenever I could, and soon I learned not 
to mention many of these calls, for Doris 
had a nagging way of objecting to them. 
Each afternoon, after my round of visits, 
as I turned toward home, I would glance 
at my watch as I neared my mother's 
house, and if I had time I would run in and 
chat for a while. A week after the con- 
versation just recorded I was warming 
my chilled hands at my mother's cheery 
grate-fire when the telephone in her hall 
rang sharply. I was wanted on the wire. 

It was my wife who was speaking. She 
had reached home ten minutes before, ex- 
pecting to find me there, as my office-hours 
had already begun. The maid had told 
her that I had been called up three times 
by one person, as I was wanted on an ur- 
gent case. 

*'It just occurred to me," added Doris, 
**that perhaps you were at your mother's, 
although I could hardly believe it, as you 
called there only yesterday afternoon. '^ 

Perhaps the fact that the telephone was 
between us made it easier for me to say, 
*'I am here many afternoons." 

**So I suppose," came the sharp retort, 
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**but I have only guessed at the fact. I 
did not know that your mother was one of 
those patients about whom professional 
etiquette demands you to keep silence. ' ' 

I hung up the receiver without answer- 
ing. But I did not escape the reckoning 
that my wife had in store for me. That 
evening, over our coffee, she remarked: 

**Tom, I wish you would pay more at- 
tention to business." 

I looked my amazement. 

**Yes," she continued, **I do! This 
afternoon you might have missed a good 
big consultation fee just by stopping to see 
your mother.'^ 

* * There are some things I care more for 
than money,'' I remarked illogically. 

**I know it!" she exclaimed. **And I 
think it's pretty hard on me that you do 
not earn air the money that you might. 
Don't you suppose that I would like to 
have the things that rich doctors' wives 
have?" 

I set down my cup and gazed at her in- 
credulously. 

**0h, yes," she went on, *'I mean what 
I say! You think just because I don't 
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speak of such things that I never wish I 
had a motor-car, and trained servants, and 
a private house, and lots of handsome 
clothes! I tell you, Tom, those are the 
things that make life worth while." 

**And is not your life worth while?" I 
asked. 

* * Of course you think it is because I am 
married to yonl'^ she burst forth. **But 
what have I ? An apartment, when I want 
a house; two servants, when I want 
a half-dozen — as other women have; a 
trolley-car or a taxicab to ride in, when I 
want my own motor ; one new dress where 
I really need a half-dozen I " 

** Perhaps," I said coldly, **you may 
some day have all these things, but it will 
not be until I am an older man. If you 
loved me you would be willing to wait and 
be patient." 

I pushed my chair back and left the 
table. I simply did not dare remain 
longer in the room with my wife. My tem- 
per is quick and hot, and the only way in 
which I can control it is to get away alone 
with it. I had had time to become calm 
when, an hour later, Doris opened the door 
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of the library where I sat reading. She 
had taken off her dress and wore in its 
stead a soft, pink, silky, clinging wrapper, 
with big, loose sleeves ; her light hair was 
unbound and hanging over her shoulders; 
her cheeks were flushed, and she seemed 
like a beautiful little girl as she came 
straight across the room and sank down on 
her knees by me. She laid her soft arms 
about my neck and pressed her warm cheek 
to mine. 

**Dear Tom,'^ she said softly, **I was 
very horrid, and cross, and piggy to-night, 
and I am sorry. Won't you please for- 
give me? For I love you, Tom, and even 
if you were as poor as — a newspaper man'^ 
— ^with a gurgling laugh — **I would love 
you just as much as I do now.'' 

I gathered her into my arms and kissed 
her. After all, she was only a child in ex- 
perience and thought, I said to myself, and 
I forgave her as I would have done had 
she been four years old. 

She perched contentedly on my knee 
and talked, running her fingers through 
my hair. * ^ Really, Tom, I think one thing 
that makes me so horrid and fretful is be- 
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cause I am worried. I need some new 
clothes dreadfully." 

* * Many of them ? " I asked, remembering 
sundry obligations I must meet the first 
of the month. 

''Well, several," she laughed. ''And 
now that I am trying to be good I think 
I ought to make a confession to you, 
Tom." 

"Go ahead!" I said. 

"Well, I really need a new street-dress, 
and a reception-gown, and, besides that, 
an evening gown, but I did not want to 
bother you about all this when you have 
so much on your mind, so I just ordered 
one of them — the reception-gown — ^without 
saying anything to you about it. It is 
made so handsomely that it will do for an 
evening gown, too, except upon very swell 
occasions. And, Tom, it is really a 
beauty I ' ' 

"I don't doubt it," I said dryly. 

"Now, dear, don't put on that voice," 
she pleaded, with a pretty pout. "You 
have often told me to tell you the truth 
about things, and I forced myself to do 
this to-night, even though you had been 
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cross at dinner. And you must appreciate 
that it wasn't easy/' 

I did, for the moment, and again I 
kissed her. *'How much was the dress, 
darling?" I asked. 

She named the sum, and I repressed the 
start that ahnost betrayed my dismay. I 
never have gotten used to the exorbitant 
cost of women's clothes. 

''Well, dear," I said gently, ''your old 
husband is not so poor that he can't pay 
for a really pretty dress for you, especially 
when you have come to him of your own 
accord and 'fessed up' your extrava- 
gance. ' ' 

She gave a sigh of relief that touched 
me. Was the child really afraid of me? 
She drew my head to her breast for a mo- 
ment, kissed me softly, and went up-stairs. 
Lingering to lock my office-door, my eyes 
fell upon the calendar above my desk. 
This was the last night of the month. To- 
morrow, the first, the bills would all come 
in. To-morrow's mail would have brought 
to me the knowledge of Doris's latest ex- 
travagance even if she had not told me of 
it to-night. I record, without shame, 
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that I muttered ' * Hell I ' ' under my breath 
as I turned out the office-light. 

The above episode was still fresh in my 
mind when, a few evenings later, as I was 
starting out to attend a dinner of my med- 
ical club, I knocked at the door of my wife 's 
room to bid her good-by. Before she 
could reply I turned the knob and entered. 
She stood, fully dressed, before her long 
mirror, surveying herself approvingly. 
She wore a costume which I had never 
seen before, a gorgeous affair, cut low in 
the neck, and with filmy lace veiling the 
upper part of her shapely arms. 

* * My new reception-gown, the one I told 
you of,^' she said in reply to my inquiring 
look. 

'*0h, are you going out this evening?" 
I asked, in surprise. 

**No. IVe invited a friend to dinner," 
she replied hastily, as she hurried from the 
room to give her maid some forgotten di- 
rections. She was gone before I could ask 
for further particulars, and she lingered 
so long in the kitchen or dining-room that 
I could not wait until her return without 
being late for my engagement. As I 
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stepped from the elevator of our apart- 
ment-house I came face to face with Rich- 
ard Clarkson, the husband of the patient 
whom I have already mentioned. A vague 
wonder crossed my mind as I nodded to 
him as to whom he was going to visit in 
our building. He wore, I also noted, his 
evening clothes. Then the matter passed 
from my mind. 

Nor did I think of it again until I 
stepped into my wife 's room when I came 
home at twelve o'clock that night. She 
lay in bed, propped among her pillows; 
the electric bulb above her threw a strong 
light upon the French novel she was read- 
ing and upon her unnaturally flushed face. 
She had been eating marrons glaces from 
a huge box of these sweetmeats that stood 
on the table by her bed. Glancing at them, 
I remembered that they cost a dollar 
and a half a pound, and noted that the 
box before me must hold easily four 
pounds. 

**Who has been spreading chestnuts at 
your feet in lieu of roses T' I asked teas- 
ingly, thinking, first of all, of one or two 
women friends who had an abundance of 
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money and were fond of humoring my 
wife's love for sweets. 

**0h, a friend of mine/' she said lightly, 
and straightway began asking me about 
what kind of an evening I had had, who 
was at the dinner, etc. It was not until I 
arose from the easy chair into which I had 
thrown myself that it occurred to me to in- 
quire. 

**By the way, who dined with you to- 
night?" 

For a moment she hesitated, then made 
an effort and said frankly, **Mr. Clark- 
son." 

* * Clarkson ! " I gasped. 

'^Pray, why not?" asked my wife defi- 
antly. 

''But how does he happen to dine with 
you, and how do you happen to let him, 
a married man, dine alone with you?" 

Her face hardened. ''And how," she 
asked, imitating my manner, "do t/ou hap- 
pen to dine with Mrs. Clarkson, and how 
does she, a married woman, happen to let 
you dine alone with her?'' 

"Don't be a fool!" I exclaimed. "I 
should think that even you, with your shal- 
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low comprehension, would see, when I have 
explained it to you dozens of times, that 
there is a difference between a physician 
accepting an invitation to remain to dinner 
at a house at which he is calling and his 
wife deliberately asking a married man to 
dine with her when she knows her husband 
is going to be out until jiearly midnight! 
Did he bring you these bonbons ?' ^ I asked 
suspiciously, as my eyes rested for a mo- 
ment on the box beside her. 

^^Yes." 

I stood looking down at her. The white 
light over her bed showed me that, al- 
though when angry or frightened Doris 
usually became pale, the vivid rose in her 
cheeks had not faded. Before she could 
suspect my intention I turned quickly to 
her dressing-table, poured some violet 
toilet water upon my handkerchief, and, 
as quickly, bent over my wife and wiped 
her cheek with it. The handkerchief was 
stained with pink. I showed it to her and 
sneered : 

** Painting, eh? I suppose that the com- 
plexion you wear for your husband is not 
quite strong and vivid enough for one of 
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your men friends? How long since you 
adopted the *making-up' business?^' 

She sat up in bed, her eyes flashing. 
**You are rude and unjust!" she ex- 
claimed. * * How long is it since you quali- 
fied as a censor of morals? I know at 
least a half-dozen women whom you admire 
who 'make up,' as you are pleased to call 
it. Perhaps if I had less to worry me, 
more luxuries — such as most women have 
— I might not be losing my complexion and 
need not resort to things that are, after 
all, harmless, to make myself presentable 1 
See here, Tom, what harm is there in it? 
And why can't I live my own life as you 
live yours? Must I stop having good 
times just because I am married? Oh, I 
am miserable!" She flung herself, face 
downward, among her pillows, and began 
to sob. 

My anger left me as suddenly as it had 
come. I sat on the side of the bed and 
tried to make the excited woman listen to 
reason. ''Child," I said, "are you miser- 
able, really, or are you only angry when 
you say these things? I want you to be 
happy, and I do not want to be hard upon 
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you. ' ' I saw that she was listening, and I 
continued : * * I give you all that I can af- 
ford to give you. I wish I could let you 
have everything that money can buy; but, 
you see, I am not a rich man." 

** There are other things that money 
won't buy that you might give me, and 
don't!" she exclaimed. 

* * What do you mean I ' ' 

' ' That you can always find time to go to 
your medical club, and to see your mother, 
and to go here, there, and everywhere, 
while I must amuse myself. You know as 
well as I do that I want you to make as 
many calls as you can, for they mean busi- 
ness. But there are lots of other places 
you go, and, I warrant, have a good time, 
too, while I can stay at home, and then get 
scolded if I have a nice man friend here 
to dinner." 

It was useless to try to make her under- 
stand, but I made one more attempt. 
** Doris, why can't you tell me the truth 
about these things? Why didn't you tell 
me you had asked Clarkson here to dinner 
to-night?" 

**Why didn't you tell me when you 
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dined with his wife?" was the prompt re- 
ply- 

We were simply arguing around in a cir- 
cle, and I knew it. So I said nothing for 
a moment, but sat looking in perplexity at 
the woman who, after five years of mar- 
riage, I knew less well than I had thought 
I did when we were first engaged. And, 
as I gazed, her mood changed. She turned 
toward me and held out her hand. 

''Dear Tom,'^ she quavered, ''don^t look 
at me like that ! Even if I do like to have 
a good time, you know I love you. Eeally, 
Tom, I may be silly, yet I never loved any 
other man in all the world except you. 
But" — ^beseechingly — ''other men are lots 
of fun, and I do like the good time and 
nice things they give me ! " 

"I suppose you do," I said brusquely, 
"and I suppose you can't help it. That's 
the worst of it. I am too tired to talk any 
more now. I advise you to put out your 
light and go to sleep, but, for Heaven's 
sake, first get up and wash that pink mess 
off your face ! ' ' 

And thus the matter ended, for that time, 
at least. 
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With all her seeming heedlessness, Doris 
was a dainty housekeeper and took good 
care of our home. Her table was excel- 
lent, her servants were well managed, and 
she, herself, supervised the entire menage. 
She loved dearly to entertain, and was, of 
course, extravagant in her tastes, but I 
never complained of the expensive dishes 
which she liked to set before our guests, 
nor of the elaborate dinners and luncheons 
which she took pride in giving. 

As the months passed I got more and 
more into the habit of spending any spare 
evenings I might have with my mother. 
She rested me, and Doris was often out 
with some of her friends. One of these — 
a woman whom I suspected that my wife 
cultivated on account of her wealth — ^had 
a box at the opera one night each week. 
She always invited Doris to accompany 
her on these occasions, and made much of 
her. One night Doris gave this friend a 
dinner in our home, to which she invited 
several intimates. Of course I must be 
present, and, as I watched my wife, I was 
not surprised that she was popular among 
these people. She was bright and tactful 
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in conversation and a charming hostess. 
I did not know until later who had sent her 
the superb corsage bouquet of rare orchids 
which she wore, and would have fancied it 
a gift from the guest of honor had I not 
heard her say in a stage * * aside ' * to Doris 
as she bade her good-night : 

*'I suppose you expect me to think 
that your good-looking husband sent you 
those,** — touching the flowers lightly — 
' ' but I have my suspicions ! ' ' 

Doris laughed gaily, but said nothing. 
I asked her afterward if a man had sent 
them to her, and she said stiffly, **Yes." 
I did not inquire who it was, although I 
suspected that, in spite of my interdict, it 
was Jack Moore. Later I saw the empty 
flower-box on Dorises dressing-table, with 
Jack's card lying by it. I voiced no pro- 
test. I was tired, and hated scenes more 
and more with each passing month. All 
men liked Doris, I told myself, and love 
of admiration was a, passion with her. 
Why quarrel about it? 

All during that winter Mrs. Clarkson 
suffered with a nervous trouble that made 
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it necessary for her to consult me often. 
One of the exciting causes of her condition, 
I shrewdly suspected, was the fact that she 
and her husband were growing steadily 
apart. Perhaps he did not understand a 
woman of her sensitive nature, perhaps 
her mercurial temperament irritated him, 
for he was calm and unimaginative. All 
doctors know his type — the well, strong, 
robust man who is angered by tears and 
exasperated by a woman ^s nervous fancies. 
Once or twice I had attempted to make 
him see that his wife's health was in dan- 
ger, but as long as she was up and about 
he attributed her depression and excita- 
bility to ''whims." When her nervous 
attacks would threaten her, the sufferer 
would send for me to give her some quiet- 
ing prescription or to reason her out of 
the ''horrors" that were symptomatic of 
her nervous condition. She was very 
young, and I was heartily sorry for her. 
She had no relative in our large city, and 
was too proud to take ordinary friends 
into her confidence. Some one — ^possibly 
Clarkson himself — ^mentioned to my wife 
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that this one of my patients was very de- 
pendent upon me. Of course Doris spoke 
to me of it. 

* ' To my way of thinking, * ' she said, * ' a 
popular young physician should be very 
careful not to get himself talked about. '^ 

* ' If people are looking for evil they will 
find it everywhere, ' ' I affirmed. ''And 
the physician in the discharge of his duties 
should be above the fear of such gossip.'* 

''I note," Doris reminded me, ''that a 
physician is not always 'above the fear of 
such gossip* when his wife is having an 
innocent pleasure. ' ' 

"A woman must always avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil,*' I asserted dogmatically. 

"Unless she happens to be Helen Clark- 
son,'* commented Doris. "But perhaps 
you fancy that the mud-guard of your pro- 
fessional purity will keep her from getting 
spattered and besmirched." 

Her sarcasm cut me, and I set my teeth 
in my effort to maintain silence. 

"Ah, well!" added my wife, after a 
pause, and with a shrug, "it must be very 
nice to be a man, and do just as one 
pleases ! ' ' 
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Her lip quivered, and, seeing that she 
was unhappy, I explained to her the situa- 
tion as dispassionately and fully as I could. 

''You know, Doris," I assured her, 
''that I am always, and everywhere, faith- 
ful to you." 

I spoke the truth. Other women might 
awaken my admiration, my chivalry, my 
passing interest, but I was at heart loyal 
to my wife. 

That she doubted me to the extent of 
watching me was proved one day when I 
came suddenly upon her reading a letter 
which I had left, inadvertently, upon the 
hall table. She started and tried to con- 
ceal her action. 

"What are you doing?" I demanded. 

"I found this letter here, on the hall 
table, instead of on your desk where you 
usually leave your mail, and I thought you 
had left it here for me to read, but as soon 
as I began it I saw my mistake, and did 
not read more than the first line," she 
said, avoiding my eyes. 

I knew that she lied, but a man does not 
tell his wife a truth of that kind — unless he 
is very angry. 
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When I was alone, I glanced again over 
the letter. It was from Mrs. Clarkson, 
saying that she was worried about a mat- 
ter that concerned her closely, and would 
call at my office at six o 'clock that evening. 

By the time she came the fact that Doris 
must know of the appointment had slipped 
from my mind, but away down in my inner 
consciousness was a feeling of resentment 
that she had read my letter. Man is a 
complex being, and it may be that the con- 
trast between her scheming and uncandid 
ways and the frank, open manner of my 
patient made me especially gentle to the 
latter when she called. She had come to 
confide to me that she felt she must get 
away from town for a while, and to ask me 
to suggest to her a quiet resort. We 
talked the matter over, and she had risen 
to leave when she said : 

''I hate to go on a journey alone, yet 
my husband has not the time to accompany 
me, even if he wanted to. Then, too, he 
thinks me so silly, as I suppose I am. He 
can't comprehend why I have such foolish 
notions, and I try to control them; but, 
oh, I get so frightened!'* 
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Perhaps to the sympathetic physician 
there are few things more pathetic than 
the unreasoning fear of a half -sick, nerv- 
ous woman. As I looked into this woman 's 
tired eyes, and remembered all she 
had been through, and all that she must 
bear alone, I stretched out both hands to 
her. 

''Poor child !'^ I said, ''you poor girl!*' 

She dropped her head on my shoulder 
with a sob. She seemed so young and so 
helpless that, instinctively, I laid my hand 
on her bowed head. 

"I know it is hard, dear," I whispered. 
"I know all about it." 

"Yes," she sobbed. "Thank God you 
do ! If I go away, how shall I get on with- 
out you ! " 

A rustle at the door made me look up. 
My wife stood there. She had turned the 
knob noiselessly and entered the room. 
Before I could speak she was gone. 

When the last patient for that evening 
had left my office my wife asked me if she 
might see me alone. Her manner was 
cold, her eyes hard. She sat down in my 
desk-chair, and I stood in front of her. 
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I was angry ; so was she. I waited for her 
to speak. 

'*Tom,'^ she began, *'I wish to say to 
you that you will have to carry on — af- 
fairs — such as you have with Mrs. Clark- 
son somewhere else than in your own 
home. You know that I saw what took 
place this evening.*' 

I held my temper in check, as I asked, 
''Do you think that scene requires an ex- 
planation ? ' ' 

''No! Anyone can understand a scene 
like that, unless he has a purer mind than 
most people." 

"Than you have, you mean?" I asked 
bitterly. 

She flushed hotly, but went on, ' ' As long 
as I am your wife I will not be insulted by 
having these things happen where the 
servants may come in upon them." 

I tried to speak calmly. "You are la- 
boring under a misapprehension, Doris. 
On my own account I care nothing, but for 
the sake of a good woman I wish you to 
understand — " 

She interrupted me, springing to her 
feet and confronting me. "I tell you I 
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understand it well enough!" she ex- 
claimed. ^'When a woman has her head 
on a married man's shoulder, and is won- 
dering how she 'can get on without him/ 
it can have but one meaning. And I will 
not stand it! Oh, I am no fool! I know 
what such scenes mean ! ' ' 

I clenched my hands to keep from touch- 
ing her. Even in my rage I remembered 
that she was a woman, and my wife. 
^^You ought to know what such scenes 
mean ! ' ' I retorted. * ' Since you make de- 
mands, so shall I. I have made them be- 
fore, however, without enforcing them. 
Now I repeat that you are to accept no 
more favors from Jack Moore. Do you 
hear? Don't you suppose your maids gos- 
sip about that affair? Don't you suppose 
that one or the other of them saw, as I did, 
his card lying on your dressing-table with 
the box that had contained the orchids he 
sent you? Moreover — ^listen to me! — 
Moore has a reputation that ought to keep 
a decent woman from wanting to speak to 
him, much less accept his favors. Had I 
known when you first met him what I know 
now, he never would have entered this 
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house. Don 't interrupt, please, until I tell 
you that his name is at present mixed up 
with one of the most notorious and dis- 
graceful scandals in this town. He is fa- 
mous for making love to other men's 
wives ! I will not have him in this house 
again. Do you hear?" 

She looked at me for a moment, wide 
eyed, then burst into tears. **That is the 
way with you men 1 ' ' she exclaimed. * ' You 
can do as you please! But we women 
must not take a step outside of the narrow 
path you, our owners, mark out for us ! I 
won't believe anything against Jack 
Moore. He is my friend, and I like him. 
You are jealous, that's all!" 

*'You have heard what I saidl'* I 
warned her. ^'See that you do as I tell 
you in this matter ! ' ' 

* 'I'll do as I like!" she flashed out vehe- 
mently. ^'You do! While we are speak- 
ing plainly, I may remark that I have my 
opinion of a woman who complains to her 
doctor about her husband. I heard Helen 
Clarkson whine to you that her husband 
thought her 'silly.' I don't blame him! 
But how gentle you could be with herl 
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' Poor little girl ! ' you quavered, like a sen- 
timental youth of sixteen! I wonder how 
often I could complain of being * fright- 
ened^ — if I were such a fool — ^before you 
would 'poor' me I But you can always 
pity and sympathize with other women. 
She was 'frightened'! Well, if Clarkson 
had seen her and you to-night she would 
have reason to be frightened!" 

She had worked herself up to an un- 
reasoning rage. Her eyes flashed, her lips 
twitched, and her fingers picked and tore 
at the edge of the portiere by which she 
stood. Every nerve in my body quivered, 
and I saw flashes and sparks before me. 
I knew that, were I a woman, I should 
scream. 

''For God's sake," I exclaimed, "shut 
up!" 

She caught her breath and gazed at me 
aghast. 

"Yes!" I went on, my voice breaking 
shrilly in spite of all my efforts to steady 
it. "I mean it! Are you trying to drive 
me insane? I tell you I can't stand much 
more of this damnable nagging! And I 
wonH stand it!" 
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Again she gasped, but I continued : 

* * Liisten to me ! Tou misunderstood en- 
tirely and, I believe, wilfully the scene be- 
tween Mrs. Clarkson and me. If you 
hadn't been dishonorable enough to read 
my letter you wouldn't have been here 
eavesdropping. But since you were, I 
have the right to tell you that I don't lie 
to you and that I'm innocent. I declare 
it on my honor ! You can believe it or not, 
as you likel^' 

She was standing near the door, watch- 
ing me, startled, but, at these words, she 
threw back her head and laughed harshly. 
'*As you make the assertion on your 
honor, I do not believe it!" And she was 
gone. 

I slammed the door behind her, locked 
it, buried my face in my hands and, to my 
own horror, burst into hysterical sobs. 

I had expected to go to my club that 
evening, and had told my wife so earlier in 
the day, adding that I would not get home 
before midnight. After the scene through 
which I had just passed I was too much 
shaken, my nerves were too raw, for me to 
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want to chat with a crowd of men, and I 
went instead to spend a couple of quiet, 
restful hours with my mother. I told her 
nothing of what had happened, but her 
very presence calmed me. Leaving her at 
ten o'clock, I came home and let myself 
into the apartment noiselessly, supposing 
that Doris had gone to her room and, pos- 
sibly, to sleep. With no other thought in 
mind, I pushed open the door of a little 
room which we called ^'the den.*' As I 
entered, I saw that the room was lighted 
only by the glow from the grate-fire. At 
right angles to the fireplace was a couch 
heaped with cushions. Seated on this, 
leaning back among the cushions, was my 
wife. She wore a new evening gown, and, 
even in that moment, I remembered with 
a sensation akin to ironical amusement 
that only to-day I had sent her dressmaker 
a check for it. Bending over her, and 
gazing down at her, was Jack Moore. His 
hand held hers, and she smiled up into his 
face. The look in his eyes made me want 
to kill him. I stepped forward and 
touched an electric button, flooding the 
room with light. In a glance, I saw on 
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the table by the couch two glasses, a 
siphon, and a bottle half full of Scotch 
whiskey. Before I could collect my wits, 
Moore laughed lightly. 

''I was just saying good night to this 
fair lady, * ' he said, relinquishing the hand 
he pretended to have been shaking. 
* ' And now I bid you good night. Doctor. ' ' 

Ignoring his outstretched hand, I strode 
to the door and flung it wide open, point- 
ing to it with a quivering finger. **Get 
out of here, you cur!^^ I exclaimed. 

He justified my use of the epithet by 
obeying silently, and so quickly that in 
less than thirty seconds I heard the front 
door close behind him. 

Without a word I caught my wife by the 
arm and dragged her to her feet. As I 
did so I felt my fingers sink into her flesh. 
I saw her wince, and I was glad. She 
gazed at me as if fascinated. I heard my- 
self speaking as though I were another 
man — all the while holding her firm, cool 
arm. I told her that this was the end of 
things between us; that I could no longer 
endure her and her lies ; that she could go 
her way and I mine j that I would support 
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her, but I would never live with her again 
— ^never ! She made no protest, only stood 
there and looked at me with a half-sneer 
on her lips. 

''What have you got to say?" I asked 
her at last, in a hoarse voice which I 
scarcely recognized as my own. I let go 
of her arm and waited for her to speak. 
She must answer me, I thought, but she 
was silent. 

^'What have you got to say?" I re- 
peated, more loudly. Once more I heard 
my voice rise to a querulous falsetto. My 
teeth chattered as though I had a hard 
chill. I gripped my wife by both shoul- 
ders, seizing her so tightly that I thought 
she must cry out that I was hurting her. 
I hoped she would, as I felt my fingers 
sink again into her flesh. But this time 
she did not wince. She looked me straight 
in the eyes, and her reply came slowly and 
distinctly. 

''That you are a cad, and I hate youl^' 
she hissed. 

My hands dropped. I saw on her bare 
shoulders the prints of my strong fingers 
and the livid dents my nails had made. 
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I watched the finger-marks as they 
changed from white to angry crimson. 

Then I went out of the house, and left 
her standing there. 

Three months after my wife and I had 
parted, I chanced one Sunday noon to be 
passing the fashionable church of which 
Doris had been a member before our mar- 
riage. A throng of people were pouring 
out after the morning service. A whim 
seized me to enter. Of late years I had 
attended church but seldom. I remem- 
bered that after the service just ended 
there would be the celebration of the com- 
munion, to which only a small part of the 
congregation would remain. Entering, I 
went into a pew in a shadowed comer and 
listened to the service, until, looking up 
suddenly, I saw Doris passing up the aisle 
toward the chancel. A wave of regret, 
compunction and compassion swept over 
me — a desire to be at peace with her — and, 
obeying an inexplicable impulse, I fol- 
lowed her up the aisle. As she knelt at 
the altar-rail, I knelt down beside her. As 
I did so, she raised her bowed head and 
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glanced at me, then quietly arose, walked 
down the aisle, and out of the church. 
Kneeling there, dazed, I remembered that 
it was at this altar we had been married. 



Ill 



WHY WE AEE LIVING TOGETHER 

SOME persons express surprise that 
one marriage out of every dozen ends 
in divorce or separation. To my way of 
thinking, the marvel is that the percen- 
tage is so small. I have wondered at it 
times without number. Yet John Wallace 
and I still live together. Perhaps other 
couples have reasons as cogent as ours for 
not separating; reasons which, so far as 
the world can see, have kept us a united 
pair for all these years. 

Marriage without love is a crime, say 
good people. How about a marriage in 
which the parties to the contract have 
ceased to love each other? Is life to- 
gether under such circumstances sin? 
That is a question which I ask myself of- 
ten. Up to the present date it has re- 
mained unanswered. 

I was twenty-five years old when I 
married. I had been a teacher in a pub- 

80 
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lie school in a suburban town to which 
John Wallace came one spring to superin- 
tend the erection of a house for which he 
had drawn the plans. The wife of the 
owner of the house had been kind to me, 
and, through her, I met the successful 
young architect. At the end of three 
months we were engaged; at the end of a 
year we were married. My younger sis- 
ter, just graduated from normal college, 
took my place in the village school. She 
also took my place in the home, for she 
and I were the only children, and our sal- 
aries were of material help to our parents. 
We had lived simply in a cottage, keeping 
no servant, although the heavy tasks — 
such as the laundry work and scrubbing — 
were performed by a woman who ''came 
in" two days a week. But my sister and 
I were in the habit of washing our dain- 
tiest belongings, such as fine handker- 
chiefs and neckwear; while, assisted by 
our mother, we did all the cooking, sweep- 
ing, dusting, dish-washing, and bed-mak- 
ing. 

I mention these facts because they may 
explain one of the attractions which John 
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Wallace ^s life and surromidings had for 
me. I did not like the sordid household 
tasks. My taste was for fine and beauti- 
ful things, and when John offered himself 
to me I knew that, with himself, went his 
social position, his growing income, a 
pretty home, and recreations such as I 
craved. 

That I was in love with him I did not 
doubt. Certain it was that he was in my 
thoughts day and night, and that, had our 
engagement been broken, I would have 
felt that my life was ruined. But in this 
matter of love it is hard to dissociate the 
object from his surroundings. And his 
surroundings threw a glamour over John. 

I know that he loved me, for, if not, why 
did he marry me? I acknowledge that I 
was good looking, and I was as well born 
as he. That my father had failed in busi- 
ness years before, and had never suc- 
ceeded at anything since then, did not alter 
this fact. 

Of course, when we married, John and 
I went to the city to live. I loved the me- 
tropolis and the busy, rushing life there, 
and I doubt if any bride was ever hap- 
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pier in her new home than I was at first. 

John was older than I. He was thirty- 
three when we were married. During his 
bachelor days he had made many friends, 
some of whom I liked, and others of whom 
I did not admire. He insisted that I be 
nice to them all. I did not fancy this idea. 
Now that I was independent of the need of 
propitiating members of a Board of Edu- 
cation, or the wives of school trustees, I 
wanted to enjoy this freedom. To me, it 
seemed insincere to be especially nice to 
rich people in the hope that they might, 
as John said, ''give him a job.'' I told 
him this when he regretted that I had not 
made myself more agreeable to a man by 
whom I had chanced to sit at a dinner- 
party the night before. 

''He has influence, and can get me a 
great deal of work," explained my hus- 
band. 

"How?'' asked I. 

"He owns a lot of property that is in- 
creasing in value and, as he sells to men 
whom he knows and with whom his word 
goes, he could, naturally, mention my 
name as a good fellow to make plans for 
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the buildings they expect to put up. 
Moreover, he is interested in city affairs, 
and, by advising managers of public insti- 
tutions to engage my services, can throw 
thousands of dollars in my way. So you 
should have been nice to him. And you 
weren't. I kept an eye on you, and you 
scarcely talked to him at all.'' 

*'I know it," I said, irritated at this 
criticism of my manners. ''He talked of 
nothing but himself and his money. That 
kind of thing is not good form." 

My husband frowned. ''I wish," he 
demurred, ''that you would try to put 
aside those school-teacher notions of yours. 
You judge every man by what he talks 
about. It is quite possible for a man to 
chat of himself aad his income and yet be 
respectable. You are narrow, Isabel." 

"Do you call it narrowness not to care 
to 'work' a man for what one can make 
out of him?" I argued. 

" It is narrowness to feel oneself too in- 
dependent to try to promote one's hus- 
band's prosperity by being nice to a pos- 
sible patron!" he declared hotly. 

He renewed the subject the next mom- 
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ing. ''Isabel," he began, ''you remember 
that we were talking of Jacob Welch yes- 
terday. You may recall that I took his 
wife in to dinner the same night on which 
you snubbed her husband. Well, she is 
a nice little thing. I told her you would 
be glad to have her call on you, for she 
said she would like to know you better." 

"But, dear," I protested, "they're such 
ordinary people — she and her husband!" 

John laughed good-naturedly. "But, 
dear," he mocked, "they're such influen- 
tial people — she and her husband! So be 
nice when Mrs. Welch calls. ' ' 

She came, and I was as pleasant as I 
could be to a woman with whom I had 
nothing in common. The next week she 
wrote, asking us to dine with her ten days 
later. 

"I don't care to accept,'^ I told my hus- 
band. "The dinner is going to be one of 
those big, formal affairs to which we have 
not been invited before because we are not 
in the rich set. I've heard enough about 
them not to want to go." 

"Well, I do want to go," insisted John. 
"At least, while I do not expect to derive 
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any particular pleasure from the function, 
I know that it may mean business. So 
write a letter accepting." 

I felt my face flush. ''And my prefer- 
ences count for nothing?" I queried. ''In 
other words, you care more for the chance 
of making money out of these nouveaux 
riches than you do for your wife's 
wishes!" 

John shrugged his shoulders. "I find," 
he said, smiling disagreeably, "that my 
wife likes very well the things that money 
buys." 

"You mean to remind me," I quavered, 
"that I was poor when you married me! 
I was, but I was not common — and these, 
your friends, are!" 

"For pity's sake, don't begin to cry, as 
usual ! " he protested impatiently. ' ' What- 
ever my friends may be they are kind 
hearted and, presumably, not self -centered. 
This is shown by their asking you to dine 
with them when you have done nothing to 
make yourself agreeable to them. Your 
intolerable self-suflSciency allows you to 
think that any effort on your part is un- 
necessary." 
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I burst into tears, but they were tears of 
rage. With a muttered exclamation of 
disgust, my husband left the room, slam- 
ming the door as he did so. 

I thought long over the invitation. 
And, as I mused, I decided to write an ac- 
ceptance before John could say anything 
more about the affair. I appreciated in 
my sober moments that the patronage of 
this rich and influential public man might, 
as my husband claimed, mean more money 
in our purses. I also knew that if I did 
not comply with John^s wishes I would be 
putting myself in the wrong in his eyes. 
So I wrote at once to Mrs. Welch, thank- 
ing her and saying that we hoped to be 
with her on the date set. 

When I told John that I had accepted 
the invitation over which he had ''made so 
much fuss," he remarked that he was 
''glad I had come to my senses about the 
matter." I bit my lip, but, for that time 
at least, held my peace. 

On the night of the big dinner I dressed 
with great care. I thought I was still 
enough of a girl to look well in the dainty 
white China crepe gown I wore. It was 
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modestly decollete, for I do not like very 
low-cut waists. My gown had a demi- 
train, and I wore white stockings and slip- 
pers. I thought that I looked rather well, 
and John confirmed me in this belief, only 
he put his opinion in the superlative. 

As I removed my wraps in the dressing- 
room of the great house, assisted by a 
supercilious maid, I glanced at another 
woman who had just entered. Solomon in 
all his glory would have looked like a 
Friar of Orders Gray by comparison with 
her. Her shimmering satin gown shaded 
from scarlet to orange; a rope of pearls 
was on her neck, and her dress was so 
decollete that I dropped my eyes for fear 
she would see me looking at her. Then 
I went downstairs. 

Here I found that the costume I had 
just beheld was but one of many — all gor- 
geous, all with long, trains, all cut low — 
some to the point of indecency. Jewels 
sparkled from necks, breasts, and coif- 
fures, and when the guests removed their 
gloves at table they revealed fingers 
loaded with rings. I felt like a meek and 
short-tailed white Leghorn hen in a poul- 
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try-yard full of peacocks. The voices of 
the women, too, reminded me of the gor- 
geous and discordant fowl to whom I have 
likened them. It was a comfort to re- 
member that men must dress in black, and 
that, while they may roar, they do not 
screech. 

With this thought in mind I looked 
across the table to where John sat next 
his hostess, chatting as easily as if he had 
been brought up in this set. The sight ir- 
ritated me. I shook myself mentally, re- 
minded myself that I was better bom than 
these people, and, meeting John's warning 
glance, turned to the man by whom I sat 
and talked to him as fast and as thought- 
lessly as my tongue would permit. I 
think I was assisted to this fluency by the 
champagne which accompanied the dinner 
— ^this being the only drink which I tasted, 
although I observed that my husband 
sipped a little liquid from each of the sev- 
eral glasses before him. 

I was not used to champagne, and per- 
haps the sense of depression which came 
later in the evening was but the reaction 
from the unaccustomed stimulant. Cer- 
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tain it is that when we women sat in the 
drawing-room while the men lingered in 
the dining-room over their liquor and 
cigars, I had to make an almost visible ef- 
fort to enter into conversation. 

What a dreary evening it was ! And yet, 
as the men came in from the dining-room, 
and I suggested to John that it was time 
to leave, he looked genuinely disappointed 
and expressed surprise at the lateness of 
the hour. In the cab on our way home he 
asked : 

* * Well, did you have a good time ? ' ' 

**I can't remember,'^ I said slowly, 
' ' that in all my life before I ever had such 
a dreadful evening. Those women were 
the greatest bores I ever knew. They 
think that life consists in buying clothes 
and jewelry. Both the men and women 
are common, through and through." 

* ' I noticed, ' ^ returned my husband, with 
a vexed laugh, *Hhat you managed to en- 
joy their champagne pretty thoroughly, 
and you did not seem much bored as long 
as you had a man next you to whom to 
talk!" 

And this was his appreciation of my 
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sacrifice ! I thought it over that night and 
wondered if any man was ever grateful. 
A few days later when John told me of an 
order he had received from Mr. Welch to 
submit to him plans for a new country 
place, I only remarked that I was **glad 
some good came out of so much discom- 
fort." 

John looked at me for a moment, then 
said sarcastically: ''Wifely sympathy in 
one^s work is delightful. In your case it 
is conspicuous by its absence." 

I have dwelt at such length upon the 
above incident because in looking back at 
our married life it seems that, until this 
time, my husband and myself had never 
really had any hard feeling, or any serious 
difference of opinion. I always felt that 
the Welch episode was the entering wedge 
that split the unseasoned wood of our mar- 
ried life. 

John's plans for the Welch country 
place were approved, and, that he might 
keep an eye on the work as it progressed, 
it was decided that we take a furnished 
cottage in the vicinity the following sum- 
mer. I was willing to do this, for I liked 
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the outdoor life and preferred having our 
own home to going to a summer hotel. I 
decided to have Sarah, my sister, spend 
her vacation with us. A distant cousin 
was to visit my parents for a few months, 
and suggested that Sarah take a needed 
rest during this period. So my young and 
attractive sister came to us. 

I did not appreciate how young and at- 
tractive she really was until I saw John's 
eyes light with pleasure when she came 
down the cottage stairs to dinner the night 
of her arrival. The day had been in- 
tensely hot. A new cook had come to me 
that morning, and I had spent much of 
the afternoon in the kitchen, explaining to 
her the whereabouts of the various uten- 
sils, and initiating her into the mysteries 
of the range, which, upon occasion, refused 
to **draw." This had been one of those 
occasions. When Sarah arrived I wel- 
comed her heartily, then sent her up to her 
room to wash and rest before dinner-time. 
Just before the arrival of the train on 
which I expected John from town, where 
he had been spending the day, I slipped off 
to my own room, and, too tired to make aa 
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elaborate toilet, twisted up my hair 
plainly, and put on a thin wrapper, feel- 
ing that there would be at dinner only 
''home people" who would excuse my neg- 
ligee on this warm evening. I was sure 
that John did not mind when I made my 
explanation. But when, a few nodnutes 
later, a footfall on the stairs made us both 
look through the open door of the living- 
room in which we sat, I wished that I had 
spent more time on my toilet, heat or no 
heat. For John uttered an exclamation 
of pleased surprise at the sight of my sis- 
ter, and I saw him glance involuntarily at 
me, and knew that he was comparing his 
wife in her wrapper with his sister-in-law 
in her dainty costume. The irony of the 
situation was that this was the only time, 
except when I was actually ill, that I had 
ever failed to dress for dinner. Sarah 
wore a crisp and cool-looking frock, short 
sleeved and open at the neck. There was 
no color about her gown, nothing but filmy, 
transparent white. Her cheeks were 
slightly flushed by the heat; her golden 
hair, which, from babyhood, had always 
curled naturally in warm weather, made 
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a soft fluff of brightness about her face; 
her eyes were as wide and blue as a child's. 
Her figure was perfect, petite and well 
rounded. She was indeed a fair vision. 

My husband sprang to his feet and met 
her at the foot of the stairs with out- 
stretched hands. To my astonishment, 
and, I think, to hers also, he bent and kissed 
her. 

* * Little sister, ' ^ he said, in his full, rich 
voice, ''how good it is to see you! And 
how fine it is to know that we are to have 
you here for three months to come!" 

She flushed with pleasure, and I echoed 
my husband's words, but somehow they 
did not ring true. I had longed ;to have 
Sarah with me, and yet, since witnessing 
John 's greeting, I was not as much pleased 
at her presence as I had expected to be. 
And I did wish that I had dressed for din- 
ner! 

The presence of a pretty girl in one's 
home precludes the possibility of a quiet 
time. I learned this soon after Sarah's 
arrival, as the young people in the neigh- 
borhood, after meeting her once, wanted 
to know her better. What were called in 
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the country community *'the summer 
folks," formed a jolly colony. Sarah was 
almost as popular with the girls as with 
the men. She was what is known as **a 
man's woman," yet her own sex liked her, 
too. She seemed so naive that the only 
persons who suspected her of not being 
an ingenue were the matrons whose hus- 
bands admired her. 

I confess that I was one of these. That 
my husband found in my pretty sister a 
charming companion was somewhat of a 
surprise to me, for I had never seen him 
really attentive to any woman but myself. 
I said nothing about it until one afternoon 
when the express-wagon, delivering parcels 
that had come out from the city, left at 
our door a superb hamper of fruit, ad- 
dressed to Sarah. 

''From one of your admirers 1" I said 
jokingly. 

I did not for a moment associate the ar- 
rival of the fruit with the fact that John 
had gone into town that morning on an 
early train. 

''I really believe it is from Brother 
John," she said eagerly. ''Last night I 
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told him that I thought the farmers about 
here supply us with the meanest peaches 
and plums I ever ate, and that I would 
like to go into town long enough to get all 
the fruit I want/' 

*' Don't flatter yourself," I remarked 
dryly. ''John has not the habit of re- 
membering that kind of hint. I have 
asked him three times lately to bring out 
some fruit from the city, and he has for- 
gotten the request before he reached the 
front gate." 

By this time Sarah's fingers had torn 
off the stout paper wrappings, and the ham- 
per stood uncovered. Beneath the lid 
which she lifted was a mass of plums — 
yellow, purple, and crimson — rows of 
luscious peaches, and clusters of golden 
pears. An envelope lay on top of the 
fruit. I glanced over Sarah's shoulder as 
she drew forth the card it enclosed. The 
words leaped up at me: 

For the dearest of little sisters — ^from 
''Brother John." 

I turned away abruptly and entered the 
house. Sarah ran after me. 
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'* Isabel 1" she exclaimed, **you are not 
angry, are youf 

'*0f course not,'' I asserted, trying to 
speak indifferently. **Only, it is amusing 
to see how John remembers your hints for 
fruit, and forgets my requests for it." 

' * But, dear, this is for you, too — all that 
you want of it. You know" — ^with a laugh 
— * ' that / could not eat all of that stuff in 
a month. And I know John would want 
you to have some. ' ' 

Her words angered me. That my sister 
was telling me what my own husband 
would wish irritated me unspeakably. I 
jerked myself away from her detaining 
hand. 

**When I want you to interpret John's 
wishes so far as I am concerned I will tell 
you, Sarah. I am aware that had you not 
almost asked for the fruit he would never 
have sent it to you. As you are our guest, 
he could hardly refuse to comply with your 
suggesfion, especially when you prefaced 
it by the information that in our home you 
missed the delicacies you craved." 

Sarah's temper, too, rose at this slur. 
''And yet you suggested a few minutes ago 
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that John had gratified my desires and 
slighted yours!" she retorted. ' * You are a 
trifle inconsistent, my dear sister 1 ' ' 

A guest coming up the walk interrupted 
our altercation, and, leaving Sarah to greet 
him, I ran up-stairs. Alone, I tried to face 
the situation. How should I meet itf I 
could not deny that I had put myself in the 
wrong by showing my sister that my hus- 
band ^s action had angered me. But, since 
I recognized this, I could be on my guard 
not to let John suspect that I was hurt. I 
called on my pride to help me, and, at din- 
ner that night, it stood me in good stead, 
for I chatted and laughed gaily with two 
young men, Sarah's friends, who were din- 
ing with us. More young people called in 
the evening, and, after a while, Mr. and 
Mrs. Welch came by in their automobile 
and sat with us for a half-hour. When 
they left, I lingered to talk for a moment 
with the girls and their escorts, who, in 
hammocks and rockers, half filled our ver- 
anda; then, explaining that, as I had a 
slight headache, I would ask to be excused 
and leave my husband to chaperon the 
party, I went up-stairs. There the depres- 
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sion of the afternoon returned, and I went 
miserably to bed and lay listening to the 
sounds of merry voices below until I fell 
asleep. I awoke with a start, conscious 
that all was still. Sitting up in bed, I lis- 
tened. Had the young people gone home f 
Where was John! 

Slipping my feet into my bed-shoes, and 
throwing a wrapper around me, I stole 
down-stairs. The front door stood wide 
open, and the veranda was flooded with 
moonlight. I heard two voices in low con- 
versation — ^my sister's and my husband's. 
Creeping into the living-room, outside the 
window of which the pair sat, I stood and 
strained my ears. Sarah was speaking in 
plaintive tones: 

* * It spoiled my pleasure in your beauti- 
ful gift, brother. Perhaps you ought not 
to have sent it, since Isabel feels as she 
does. ' ^ 

John's feet moved impatiently on the 
bare floor. ** Isabel is ridiculously jeal- 
ous!" he exclaimed. **Pay no attention 
to it. My giving you fruit takes nothing 
from her. She has her place, and she 
knows it. Don 't be a foolish child, but let 
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me make believe that I am a real brother. 
And a real brother would have the right 
to kiss you and tell you to cheer up. Which 
I shall now proceed to do. ' ' 

I watched him as he carried out his 
threat, and I saw Sarah's white hand steal 
up and caress his cheek before he straight- 
ened himself with a short sigh of weariness 
vor repression. 

''Come!'' he said abruptly. ''This is 
ttoo lovely a night to go in yet. Let us take 
.a turn down to the gate and back, and look 
iat the moon. ' ' 

As they passed beyond earshot I went 
^ack to my room and, crouching at my own 
window, saw the two stroll up and down, 
chatting with apparent lightness, for 
Sarah's laugh rang out more than once. 
At last they entered the house, and Sarah 
started up-stairs. I sprang into bed and 
pretended to be asleep when she passed my, 
door. As she went into her own room I 
heard the clock strike one. Glancing at my 
watch to be sure I was not mistaken, I 
went into my husband's room and was 
waiting for him as he entered. He was 
jw^histling softly under his breath when I 
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addressed him from where I stood in the 
darkness. 

' * Lord ! " he exclaimed, and, even in the 
dim light, I could see him start. ^'Yon 
come creeping upon one like a ghost, Isa- 
bel ! I thought you were in bed long ago.'* 

**I was," I replied sullenly. **And 
where have you been?" 

^ * Down on the veranda, smoking, ' ' he an- 
swered calmly, turning on his light and 
proceeding to take off his coat. I looked 
at him as he stood there, nonchalantly 
winding his watch, the picture of a man at 
peace with himself and the world at large. 
I longed to disturb his equanimity. 

''With whom have you been talking all 
this time?" I asked accusingly. 

His reply was in the same unconcerned 
tone, ''With some half-dozen guests whom 
you left to my tender mercies when you 
went off to your room some two hours 
ago. ' ' 

"Some three hours ago, you meanl" I 
exdaimed. "Since when you have been 
tete-a-tete with Sarah." 

"I wish I had!" he asserted, still coolly. 
"But the last of her admirers, except my- 
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self" — ^with a little bow and smile — *'did 
not leave until a few minutes before twelve. 
She is, apparently, a most attractive 
maiden if the length of her visitors ' calls is 
any criterion." 

**You seem to find her so," I sneered, 
*4f one may judge by the time you have 
been sitting alone with her after decent 
people should be in bed." 

'*! note that you are not there," he said, 
also sneeringly. 

** Because I cannot sleep when I know 
that my husband and sister are violating 
all proprieties by making love until the 
small hours of morning!" 

He turned suddenly toward me. '*Be 
careful what you say!" he exclaimed. 
'* Jealousy is bad enough, but such insults 
as that are vile. You wrong your sister 
and me, and you know it ! " 

**I know," I declared, beginning to cry, 
**that you have been sitting outside talk- 
ing to Sarah for the past hour, that you 
often kiss her, that you send her fruit, and 
Lord knows what else you do ! " 

*' Fortunately He does know," burst 
forth John, * ' and I wish that He would put 
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some sense into your head. I do kiss your 
sister, as if she were my own sister ; I do sit 
and chat of innocent matters with her; I 
did send her fruit — and all of these things 
I do in an open and frank manner. And 
for them I am insulted as if I were the 
veriest rascal that ever lived. For 
Heaven's sake, stop that sniveling!" 

I continued to cry; I could not help it, 
and I felt my anger sweeping away every 
vestige of self-control. **You are a 
brute!" I sobbed. 

Without another word my husband took 
me by the shoulders and, as if I had been a 
child, walked me in front of him into my 
room, and, leaving me standing there, still 
convulsed with sobs, went deliberately back 
into his own room, and I heard the key 
turn in the door of communication. 

Sinking down in a heap upon the floor, I 
cried stormily. Sarah, in her room across 
the hall, heard me, and coming in asked 
me if I were ill, and if she could * * do some- 
thing for me." As she bent over me, I 
pushed her violently away and commanded 
her to '* leave me alone." This she did 
without demur. When, at last, I crept mis- 
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erably into bed and fell asleep, the dawn 
was streaking the east. 

After this the fact that I doubted my 
husband seemed to make him less careful 
than he used to be, and I observed that he 
was attentive to a number of pleasant 
women, treating each of them with a de- 
voted manner that implied that she was the 
one person in the world with whom he 
wished to talk. I mentioned this to him 
one day, saying that it was strange how 
many more pleasant times he had with 
women than I had with men. 

**Men pay me little attention," I re- 
marked, adding spitefully, ''That kind of 
thing is not in my line." 

' ' That is your misfortune, not my fault, ' ' 
he replied tersely. 

Again I felt the angry tears come to my 
eyes. ''If you consider it a misfortune, I 
will try to remedy it ! " I declared. 

' ' Good luck to you ! ' ' said John, with an 
easy laugh. 

I was as good as my word, and, setting 
aside my prim ideas, I made myself as 
agreeable to the men of the summer colony 
as I could. I was surprised that I found it 
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easy to talk nonsense when I had once 
acquired the habit. But, contrary to my 
desires, I did not succeed in making my 
husband jealous, nor did my conduct call 
forth a single protest from him until just 
before our return to town. 
It was a lovely day in early September, 
flithe last week of Sarah's sojourn with us. 
John announced at the breakfast-table that 
he would like to go on a boating excursion 
that afternoon, and invited Sarah and my- 
self to accompany him. I accepted at 
once, before my sister could reply. I 
hoped that she would decline, and hoped, 
still more earnestly, that John would not 
insist upon her going. But when she de- 
murred, suggesting that perhaps we two 
might find ^ * three a crowd, ' ' he, in spite of 
my silence, said genially: **Why, little sis- 
ter, you are never in the way ! Of course 
you must come with usl" He looked over 
at me as if to urge me to second his invita- 
tion, but I avoided his appealing glance. 
In my soul I determined that this was the 
time when he must choose me alone, or go 
without me. So when the hour came to 
start^ I remained above-stairs imtil John 
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came up to see what was detaining me, as 
he and Sarah were waiting. 

** Aren't you ready!" he asked pleas- 
antly. 

'*Is Sarah going! '^ I inquired. 

**You know she is," he said. *'Come, 
Isabel, don't spoil a pleasant afternoon for 
all of us. Cut out your suspicions for 
once, won't youf " 

*'I shall not go if she goes," I said 
firmly. ''You must choose between us this 
time." I tried to speak steadily, but 
failed. 

''Isabel, she is your sister and your 
guest ! ' ' John reminded me. 

"And she is, apparently, your owner 
and your best beloved ! " I exclaimed. 

As usual, the tears came to my eyes and 
rolled down my cheeks. My husband 
sprang forward and dropped his haads 
heavily on my shoulders. 

' ' Stop that ! " he ordered, and I thought 
that he was going to shake me. "Will you 
go with us or will you not I ' ' 

"I won't go if Sarah does," I whim- 
pered, "and you can go down and tell her 
sol" 
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He turned away abruptly. **Then we 
will go without you I ' ' he declared, and ran 
swiftly down-stairs. I ran as swiftly, but 
noiselessly, to the head of the steps and 
listened to hear what explanation he would 
make to Sarah. 

** Isabel has a headache,^' I heard him 
say hurriedly, **and she is afraid that the 
sun on the water will make it worse. So 
we will have to go alone.'* 

She made some laughing reply, and they 
walked away together toward the lake. 
How I hated them I I was glad Sarah's 
visit was nearly ended, and never, never 
would I have her in my house again. As 
for John, did I ever love him? Did he 
ever really love me? What slavery mar- 
riage was I I had reached the point when 
my husband's little tricks of manner got 
on my nerves. I found myself watching 
him and inwardly criticizing his every 
action. Must this kind of thing go on for- 
ever ? Was it fair to either of us ? 

For I knew that John was no happier 
with me than I with him. I also knew that 
each day the garment of politeness which 
he wore when I first knew him was getting 
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thin in many places, and I foresaw that, 
unless it was patched up in some way, it 
would soon fall to pieces, and the man in 
all his naked brutality would stand re- 
vealed. And who was going to put on the 
patches? Not I, surely! I did not feel 
that the possible result would be worth the 
effort. Moreover, matters had gone so 
far that I had no influence for good with 
my husband. Yes, I was hopelessly mis- 
erable. 

The sound of an automobile-horn drew 
me to the window. Mr. Welch was coming, 
driving his own car. A reckless impulse 
sent me running down-stairs. I was 
dressed for the outing which I had refused. 
I had stopped crying some time ago, so my 
eyes were no longer red. I flattered my- 
self that my pallor was rather becom- 
ing. 

*'WellI" exclaimed Mr. Welch as I ap- 
peared on the veranda. *' Where is your 
husband ? ' ^ 

''Out sailing,'' I replied lightly. 

''Alone?'' 

"No," I answered, trying to speak un- 
concernedly, "my sister is with him. They 
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wanted me to go, but I had a slight head- 
ache, and I feared the glare on the water/* 

'^Oh, I see,'' he said musingly, and I 
felt that he saw more than I had told him. 
I found myself blushing under his steady 
gaze, and, involuntarily, I dropped my 
eyes. 

*'I have a plan I'' he declared. '^I ran 
over to ask your husband to take a ride 
with me, but since he is not here I will take 
some one I would rather have ; namely, his 
dear little wife ! ' ' 

Perhaps I should have resented his 
caressing tone, but I found suddenly that 
it was good to have some one speak gently 
to me, and I remembered that I was a 
woman whose husband did not love her. 
The throb of self-pity drove the sudden 
tears to my eyes. Tears always angered 
John, and I knew that he despised me be- 
cause I cried so often. Mr. Welch was 
different, for he said hastily : 

**Poor little girl, you are doleful here 
all by yourself I Eun in and get a wrap, 
for it will be cool by the time we return, 
and come along for a ride that will make 
you forget your troubles.*' 
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'* Where ^8 Mrs. Welch?*' I asked falter- 
ingly. 

* ' Away on a visit to her sister, so I am, 
for a few days, an old bachelor whose com- 
ings and goings concern nobody but him- 
self — and, in this case, your ladyship." 

We were soon rolling along briskly be- 
tween green fields and up and down 
wooded hills. The car ran smoothly, and 
the owner understood it so well that he 
could talk while he drove — an accomplish- 
ment not as common as the uninitiated 
might think. He chatted of his own con- 
cerns, as usual, but now that I knew him 
well they did not bore me. It was good to 
lean back and feel the cool air sweep over 
my hot face. I was glad that I was '* get- 
ting even*' with John. If he could go off 
alone with a woman, I could do the same 
with a man. The only drawback was that 
I doubted if I could make him jealous. 

When we had been riding for an hour 
and a half we drew up at the door of an 
attractive inn, and Mr. Welch insisted on 
seating me at one of the tables on the 
broad, vine-shaded veranda. It was very 
jolly to sit there and forget all discom- 
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forts and disappointments. Why, I won- 
dered, couldn't married couples be as good 
chums as unmarried people could be? 

The sun was low in the west when we 
started toward home. At the end of a 
half-hour something about the machine 
gave out, and we came to a standstill. 
Then I saw how good and kind the man I 
had once snubbed could be. I knew that 
under such conditions my husband would 
have lost his temper. This man^s equa- 
nimity was undisturbed. His gentleness 
did not waver. He laughed and joked 
when he found that I was not worried, and 
at last succeeded in getting a machine 
that towed us back to the nearest repair- 
shop. There we left the automobile and 
strolled over to a country store where 
there was a telephone. He rang up my 
house, then handed me the receiver, say- 
ing: I 

''Perhaps you would like to talk with 
your husbaad yourself.^' 

It was John's voice that answered my 
''Hello I" 

"I have been on an automobile ride,'' I 
said, "and hope to get home some time 
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this evening. Don 't wait dinner for me. ' ' 

*^ Where are you?^' asked my husband. 

*^I don^t know," I replied laughingly. 

'^Who's with you?" 

^^ Mr. Welch." 

'* Nobody else?" 

*'No — ^why should there be?" 

*'A third person improves appearances 
in such cases," he said harshly. 

''So I thought when you went out this 
afternoon," I remarked. 

I heard a muttered exclamation, but ig- 
nored it, and, saying ''Good-by" airily, 
hung up the receiver. 

When the repaired machine was ready, 
Mr. Welch proposed that, as we would 
reach home too late for dinner, we run 
over to a good inn about five miles distant 
and dine. I agreed. Why shouldn't I? 
Were not my husband and sister even now 
dining at home alone ? 

The dinner was good, and as we started 
on our homeward run I felt exhilarated, 
as if there was no need to trouble about 
anything in the world, and all my emo- 
tions of pleasure seemed keener than ever. 
The present was enough; the brilliant 
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moonlight, the swift rushing of the wind 
past us as we flew over the ground, the 
delicious smells of the September night, 
gave me a care-free sensation that I had 
not known for years. Why ever worry? 
What was the use? 

Our house was dark and quiet as the 
car drew up at the veranda steps. Mr. 
Welch helped me out, and I thanked him 
warmly for the pleasure he had given me. 
For a moment he held my hand and looked 
down into my eyes. I had a sudden fear 
that he might kiss me, but he didn't. At 
the thought of his lips touching my face I 
had a sensation of physical shrinking. 
Even in that moment I noticed, with a kind 
of subconsciousness, that we were on the 
very spot where Sarah had stood on that 
evening a few weeks ago when I saw John 
kiss her. My taste recoiled at the possi- 
bility of such a caress from this man. I 
wondered swiftly whether my morals or 
my taste revolted. It is hard to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

Saying again, and hurriedly, that the 
excursion had been perfect, I bade my es- 
cort good night and entered the house, 
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closing softly behind me the door which 
my husband had left open for me. He 
was sitting by his bedroom window, smok- 
ing, when I went up-stairs. 

''Well?" he said, as I entered. 

''Well?" I repeated. 

"Did you have an accident?" 

"Yes, the automobile broke down." 
And, hastening through the recital, I ex- 
plained, as briefly as possible, what had 
happened, adding that I remembered that 
he had told me to cultivate Mr. Welch, and 
that I had to-day carried out his com- 
mands. 

"That was months ago," he reminded 
me. "I no longer need your help so far 
as he is concerned, for he knows my work 
now, and that speaks for itself. You did 
not trouble yourself to make friends with 
him until you, not I, would benefit by 
it." 

I shrugged my shoulders. "Really," I 
said, "men are ungrateful creatures I I 
supposed that your patron could still, as 
you once phrased it, throw work in your 
way." 

"I would prefer to have less of his 
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patronage, and a more careful wife,'* he 
asserted roughly. 

''What do you meanf 

''You know what I mean. You went off 
with a man whose wife was absent, and 
rode alone with him for hours, then 
dined with him, and came home at mid- 
night. What do you think people will 
say?'' 

"Just what they say when they see you 
and Sarah off on the lake alone, and sit- 
ting on the veranda together at all hours 
of the day and night I ' ^ I retorted. After 
which speech I swept into my room, and, 
as John had done when I once found fault 
with his indiscretions, I closed and locked 
the door of communication between our 
chambers. 

But this time I did not cry. For once 
after an altercation with my husband I 
went to sleep dry eyed, and with a smile 
on my lip's. 

When we returned to town my sister 
went back to her home. A day or two 
after her departure she wrote to me tell- 
ing me of her engagement to a Western 
man. They had been engaged when she 
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came to us in June, but she had not told 
me, as she wanted to have ^*one more jolly 
time^' before her marriage, which was to 
take place in the early winter, and she 
feared I might not approve of an engaged 
girPs accepting attentions from young 
men. After a wedding trip they would 
settle in the West. The cousin who had 
spent the summer with father and mother 
had decided to make a permanent home 
with them, and to take care of the elderly 
couple for her ''board and keep.'' Sarah 
confessed that she had confided the fact 
of her betrothal to ''Brother John — ^he 
had been so dear and sweet ' ' to her. 

Her letter came as we sat at our break- 
fast-table in our town house. As I fin- 
ished reading Sarah's news I looked 
across at my husband. He was reading 
the sporting page of the morning paper. 
That was one of his habits that vexed me 
— ^his way of ignoring all other happenings 
in the wide world until he had read the 
athletic news. This morning it was yes- 
terday's baseball score that held his rapt 
attention. 

' ' Pardon me for interrupting your read- 
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ing/' I said stiflBy, ''but Sarah tells me 
that you have known for weeks of her en- 
gagement. ' ' 

''Yes/' he said, laying aside the paper 
with an impatient sigh, "I have. By the 
way, I see that the Cubs were beaten again 
yesterday. '' 

I ignored his bungling attempt to change 
the subject. "You did not tell me of 
Sarah's engagement — why not?" 

"Because she asked me not to.'' 

I uttered an angry exclamation. "And 
you would consult her wishes before my 
rights in this matter?'^ I demanded. 

' ' The secret was hers, not mine, ' ' he an- 
swered. 

"It was her duty to tell me, and if she 
did not tell me you should have done so!" 
I insisted. 

"And betray a woman's confidence?" 
was his angry query. "My ideas of honor 
and yours do not tally." 

"Honor!" I jeered. "My idea of 
honor is to tell one's wife things that she 
has a right to know. ' ^ 

' ' And my idea of honor is to hold one ^s 
tongue when one is asked to do so," re- 
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plied John, rising from the table and push- 
ing back his chair with unnecessary vio- 
lence. 

As usual, I felt the tears rising to my 
eyes. ''You and Sarah have made a 
fool of me ! " I exclaimed. ' ' To think that 
my own sister was engaged to be married 
for months, and was staying right in my 
house, and she never told me I That was 
bad enough ; but to know that my husband 
was as dishonorable as she is a bit too 
much!'* 

John's face flushed darkly. **Look 
out I'' he warned me. ''All those tears 
that you pump up so easily won't wash 
that word out, do you understand!" 

"I don't care I" I burst forth. "It was 
dishonorable!" 

"I hardly think," said John, in a low 
voice, although I saw that he was trem- 
bling with wrath, ' ' that you are a judge of 
honor. Men's and some women's views 
are not the same along those lines. A 
woman may be so good that she considers 
a kiss from a man a sin, and yet not be 
honorable enough to respect his confi- 
dences. Thank Heaven, one of the things 
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that is taught a man from childhood is to 
keep his friend's secrets! I^m going out; 
you can have your delicious cry in 
private ! ' ' 

Such scenes were frequent during that 
winter. 

John and I attended Sarah's wedding, 
but were no better friends because one 
bone of contention was removed by my sis- 
ter's migration to the West. 

Our misery culminated one afternoon 
when John told me that he wished I would 
postpone a trip I was planning to my old 
home, and would give a dinner to some of 
his rich, commonplace patrons who, in 
spite of my tardy liking for Mr. Welch, 
were still abhorrent to me. I refused to 
change my plans. I wanted to see my 
father and mother, and, moreover, hated; 
the strain of a formal dinner in honor of 
people whom I did not like. The fact that 
it was good for John's business I acknowl- 
edged, but surely it would do as well a 
month later. But my husband wanted the 
dinner very soon. 

''Under the circumstances,'^ he said 
meaningly, ''I think you might occasion- 
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ally sacrifice your whims to help me." 

I suspected what he meant. I appre- 
ciated that what I had thought was love 
for him was but ambition for the easy life 
he was able to give me. I wondered if he 
guessed at this truth, and I asked quickly: 

'^What circumstances?" 

''That I have never denied you the use 
of the money I make from such people, and 
that your life is more luxurious because of 
the orders I get through them. I say that, 
such being the case, you might do all in 
your power to assist me. * ' 

''I do not consider that you are doing 
me such a kindness in providing me with 
money for my wants!" I retorted. ''You 
could not put another woman in my place 
and pay her less than you pay me!" 

I was angry, and did not care what I 
said, nor did I pause to think how my 
words sounded. I was too much excited 
to consider their vulgarity. But my hus- 
band grew very white, and his eyes were 
as hard and cold as steel. 

"So that is the way you regard your 
marriage, is it ?" he burst forth. ' ' If that 
is your idea of it I have a right to demand 
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that you do as I say. You will entertain 
my friends when I wish, and as I wish, in 
this, my house I ' ' 

^^Your house !^' I mocked. 

* ' Yes ! ' ' he roared. ^ ' My money bought 
it!" 

'*Yes!'' I panted, ^'and your money 
bought me, too!" 

Two hours later I was on my way to my 
old home. I had thrown into a trunk a 
few necessities, and had left a note for 
John, saying that I doubted if I would 
ever return to him. I meant what I wrote. 
I also meant it when, the next day, I told 
my parents the truth. I had expected 
their sympathy. To my astonishment, my 
mother burst into tears. (Perhaps I got 
my habit of crying easily from my 
mother. ) My father treated me with stem 
severity. He called my attention to the 
fact that, as I had left my husband of my 
own accord, I could claim no support from 
him; that I had disgraced my parents' 
name ; that I was bringing unhappiness on 
my mother and himself in their old age. 

''It is not,'^ he said, ''as if your hus- 
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band were cruel to you. Nor can you 
prove that he has been unfaithful. He 
has maintained you in luxury. He has 
given you money enough to make frequent 
presents to your mother and myself. Not 
that I care for that/' he added hastily, 
''but I do care that you are, on ac- 
count of your temper, throwing away 
home and position. I wish you had chil- 
dren, for then you might not be so fool- 
ish." 

I was aghast. I had supposed that my 
father would pity me. I told him so. He 
spoke more gently, but still firmly. 

''Dear, I do pity you, for you are un- 
happy, and you doubtless have had some 
cause to be. Sarah told me that you were 
jealous and suspicious, and, from what 
she said, I fear the silly, thoughtless child 
was imprudent when with you, and I said 
as much to her. But, in spite of all this, 
you have not suffered as do many women 
whom the world thinks happy. ' ' 

' ' The world thinks I am happy, ' ' I said 
wretchedly. 

' ' If your temper were under better con- 
trol, and if you were more willing to make 
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compromises, your life might be more use- 
ful," remarked my blunt parent. 

^^But, father," I pleaded, 'M cannot 
make any compromises with John ! I tell 
you we don 't love each other any longer 1 ' ' 

'*That does not alter the fact that you 
are bound to each other, ' ' he stated with a 
narrowness that maddened me. 

'* Bound! Yes! But, thank Heaven, 
there are divorce courts!" 

''And on what grounds would you se- 
cure your divorce?" asked my father, still 
calmly judicial. 

' ' Incompatibility of temper ! ' ^ declared I. 

''And what proof can you bring that 
your temper has not been the cause of all 
the trouble? You have run away from 
your husband, and thus forfeited any right 
to his support. How will you earn a liv- 
ing?" 

"Teaching, as I did before I was mar- 
ried," I said. 

' ' No school board will accept a divorced 
woman, or a grass-widow, when it is known 
that she had no just cause for separation 
from her respectable husband." 

There the matter dropped for the pres- 
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ent. My family were careful to speak to 
the neighbors as if I were visiting them 
and would return home before long. 

Meanwhile the weeks slipped by. I 
knew that Sarah sent my parents an occa- 
sional check, as I had always done, with 
my husband ^s knowledge and consent, and 
I was also aware that these welcome re- 
mittances eked out the old people's very 
slender income. I felt with each day that 
passed that I was a beneficiary upon their 
small store. As this was the case, it was 
incumbent upon me to do my share of the 
housework. How I loathed it ! I had not 
been accustomed to it of late, and my 
roughened hands and aching back attested 
to this fact. I began to look shabby, for I 
had brought but little clothing with me, 
and I had not the money to get more. I 
found the country life deadly dull, the days 
long, dreary, and uneventful. 

For six weeks no word came from John. 
Then, one morning, the village carrier 
brought me a letter in my husband's hand- 
writing. He looked at me sharply as he 
handed it to me. 
^'I guess it's from your old man," he 
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said with the jocoseness with which he had 
been used to address me as a girl. ' ' Folks 
have been a-wonderin^ why you ain't had 
a visit from him all this time/' 

With his words the knowledge came to 
me that I must leave this place and get 
work somewhere away from people who 
knew me. But where f And what could I 
do ? I had no way of earning a living ex- 
cept by teaching, and in the years since 
my marriage methods of pedagogy had 
changed. Moreover, as my father said, 
who would accept as an instructor for chil- 
dren a woman who would not live with her 
husband ? 

I went up-stairs to my cold room and 
read John 's letter. It was a plain statement 
of facts. He reminded me that I had left 
him without sufficient provocation, and in 
a fit of temper, and that, as this was the 
case, I would never have any right while 
I remained apart from him to demand his 
financial help, even if my pride would al- 
low me to do so. In the first heat of anger 
he had told himself that he was glad I was 
gone. Later, as he grew saner, he had 
hoped that I would come to my senses and 
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return home without making any public 
scandal. 

'*! acknowledge/' he wrote, 'Hhat I hope 
you will see that it is to your interest and 
mine that you return. That it would injure 
me, professionally and socially, to have 
you desert me cannot be disputed. You 
have made yourself popular in my set, and 
there are many persons who are ready to 
believe that the man is always in the 
wrong, and who would send me to Cov- 
entry on your account. I do not deny that 
I have often been in fault. Indeed we have 
both gotten on each other's nerves until it 
would be ridiculous for either to lay all 
the blame on the other. 

^ * But let me drop bygones and get down 
to hard facts. If you choose to come back 
and behave yourself, I will try to behave 
myself. We cannot be lovers, but we can 
be sensible people, who, being tied fast by 
church and state in that relation which 
people term Holy Matrimony — (save the 
mark!) — are determined to make the best 
of conditions as they are, and, to the world, 
seem to be on comfortable terms. Know- 
ing what we do, we can avoid pitfalls. You 
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will have a handsome home, a good posi- 
tion, and considerate treatment; I will 
have a good-looking wife and housekeeper, 
and can hold my place as a rising — or 
risen — architect and a respectable husband 
and householder. I have offered to meet 
you half-way. Let me know your decision 
at once." 

I answered the letter by return mail. 
The next morning I took the train back to 
my husband and his home. 

A brilliant writer has said that if 
matches are made in heaven they light the 
fires of hell very effectually. But has 
heaven anything to do with such matches 
as John's and mine? 



IV 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 

4 4A^UR greatest sin as a people is 
V>/ sham. ' ' The words strike straight 
home. And to nothing do they apply more 
trenchantly than to our theories and teach- 
ings with regard to marriage. Were we 
more honest, there might be fewer wed- 
dings, but there would also be fewer 
divorces. 

The woman who '* brought up'' Louise 
Morton had no such iconoclastic ideas. 
She was one of the women who had, all her 
life, called a spade ^'an agricultural im- 
plement." To her, delicacy and what she 
termed modesty were the requisites to 
morality and decency — ^whether they were 
true or false. Left a widow with an only 
daughter, she had trained this daughter as 
if she were preparing her for the life of a 
nun. When the girl married, bore a child, 
lost her husband, and died, the mother took 
the orphaned grandbaby to her lonely 
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heart and held her close there, figuratively, 
until a man of whom she approved, be- 
cause she liked his bearing and manners 
toward herself, and with whom the un- 
sophisticated girl had fallen in love, asked 
the devoted grandmother to give her dar- 
ling into his keeping. 

It would be untrue to say that the grand- 
parent did not shrink from parting with 
her grandchild, but the feeling of grief was 
not unmixed with one of relief that the re- 
sponsibilities which she had carried alone 
for so many years were to be shared by 
another, and that the girl's future hap- 
piness was assured. That is the way some 
parents and guardians think of the mar- 
riage of their charges — especially to men 
who can provide comfortably for them. 
' ' They lived happily forever after ' ' is their 
idea of the finale to girlhood, courtship, and 
marriage. The man or woman who knows 
life may be pardoned the cynical smile 
caused by this conviction of the idealist. 

Mrs. Phelps was such an idealist, and 
she talked much to Louise of the romance 
of love and marriage, the union of two 
souls, the merging of two individualities 
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into one perfect whole where there would 
be mutual affection, trust, and comprehen- 
sion. And Louise, talking with the man 
who had been won by her fresh young 
beauty and girlish innocence, told him of 
these theories. As Tom Marshall was a 
man of the world, he was glad that his 
soon-to-be bride knew nothing of the life 
that he knew, and, to humor her, he ex- 
pressed his agreement with all her views 
of the existence they were to lead together. 
He wanted a wife who was as innocent and 
guileless as a baby, he told himself. And, 
he added, few women were like that in 
these days. A man might be what he 
pleased ; the girl he married should be the 
peach from which none of the bloom had 
been brushed. 

Louise Morton's matron of honor was 
driving home with her husband after hav- 
ing seen the bridal pair hurried oflf in the 
carriage that was to bear them to the sta- 
tion. Of course, the departure of the 
newly wedded couple was accompanied by 
a volley of confetti and old shoes, while 
maidens, too modest to suggest that mar- 
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riage was even remotely connected with 
the perpetuation of the species, showered 
the blushing bride with rice, the emblem 
of prolificacy. We do not look below the 
surface in dealing with marriage and its 
customs. The matron of honor leaned 
back in her carriage with an audible sigh 
that made her husband look at her solici- 
tously. 

^* What's the matter, dear?" he asked. 
' * Are you tired I ' ' 

^*No,'' she replied, ^'I was just thinking 
of Louise's face during the ceremony this 
evening. It was so happy that it actually 
frightened me. You know, she is one of 
the women who regard marriage as a 
sacrament. She looked tonight as if the 
door into heaven were opening before 
her." 

''I am sorry," muttered the husband. 

'^Whyl" asked his wife. 

'* Because," was the response, '^I know 
Tom Marshall. He is of the earth, 
earthy. I fear his wife will later see the 
door opening into a certain locality that 
is supposed to be the antipodes of heaven.'^ 

^^We will never know if she does," said 
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the woman softly. ''Poor little Louise!'^ 
^^Yes," echoed her husband, ''poor little 
Louise ! ' ^ 

And yet, when the Marshalls had been 
married for a year, they seemed to the out- 
side worid to be happy. The disillusions 
that had come had been received by the 
wife dumbly. Even her husband did not 
suspect the inward shudder with which she 
saw the ideal changed for the actual, the 
romance for the reality. A man takes 
such things as a matter of course — ^per- 
haps because he has been reared along sen- 
sible, honest lines. A giri — unless her 
mother has been a very wise and a very 
brave woman — thinks that her married 
life will be a perpetuation of the days of 
courtship. One of Louise Marshall's 
strong characteristics was loyalty to what 
she loved, so at first she would not admit, 
even in thought, that her husband fell 
short of her pre-nuptial estimation of him. 
She had much to occupy her thoughts and 
hands, for there were her new home to 
settle, and her own and Tom*s friends to 
welcome there, and the bridal calls to re- 
turn. And by the time the novelty of these 
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experiences had begun to wear oflf her 
baby was coming, and again she was look- 
ing into the door of heaven. All the happy 
anticipation of motherhood of which she 
had read and heard was hers. She fash- 
ioned the tiny garments as she would have 
embroidered an altar-cloth, and met the 
anguish of birth as a martyr might en- 
dure the suffering that would admit him 
to glory. When she awoke from the un- 
consciousness following the pain and found 
her tiny baby lying beside her, she smiled 
wanly at her husband. 

*'I once read,'' she whispered, ''about 
helping God find a soul in the dark, and 
that's what I have been doing. But I've 
found it." 

Tona Marshall was glad that she was 
happy and safely through her trial. Away 
down in his heart there lurked a shadow of 
disappointment that the baby was a girl. 
''But it's a fine kid," he acknowledged to 
the doctor. "And perhaps the next one 
will be a boy. ' ' 

When he said as much to his wife, she 
looked at him with wondering eyes. "I 
cannot understand, ' ' she said faintly, ' ' how 
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any woman can dare go through such an- 
guish twice.'' 

Yet, two years later, when the second 
baby was coming, she wrote to her grand- 
mother — ^now living in her old home in the 
South — telling her of the approaching 
event, and hoping that the elderly woman 
would try to be as contented as she was 
at the prospect. '^ Children are all that 
makes life worth living," she wrote. But, 
on reading the letter, she erased a part of 
the sentence and wrote in its stead, * ^ Chil- 
dren are among the things that make life 
worth living." Even her grandmother 
must not suspect the truth. 

When the second little girl was a month 
old the nurse left, for Louise was able to 
be up and about. She did not confess to 
doctor or nurse how weak and ''shaky" 
she felt. She would get up, she deter- 
mined, so that she could take care of Con- 
stance, the older baby, herself. She was 
not satisfied when the little one was out of 
her sight. She would not trust any igno- 
rant, perhaps coarse, servant with her 
child. Since her marriage she had grown 
morbidly sensitive with regard to all things 
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that were not refined, or that were vulgar 
or common. She did not suspect that this 
view was but the natural result of the 
training which she had received in youth, 
a training that had kept her so ignorant 
of the plain facts of life that when she 
learned of them each bit of knowledge 
which she gained came to her as a distinct 
shock that left her supersensitive and 
quivering. She must, she told herself, at 
all hazards keep her daughters from ever 
suffering as she was suffering. As long 
as she lived she would shield them from 
the evils in the world. Therefore, no 
nurse should teach them erroneous ideas. 
To the pure, all things were pure, and her 
children should be pure in thought and 
heart. Each of them should be such a 
happy, unsuspicious girl as she had been, 
nor, if she could prevent it, should they 
have such an awakening as hers. If mar- 
riage was always like this, they should not 
marry. 

So, prompted in all her dealings with 
her children by her belief in their need of 
her personal care, she took charge of her 
babies as soon as the nurse left. On the 
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first night that she was alone with Euth, 
the second child, her husband told her he 
was going to the club. He explained that, 
during her illness, he had not had the heart 
to mingle with any of his friends, but to- 
night, unless she objected seriously, he 
would like to run out for a smoke and a 
game of cards. Louise hid the consterna- 
tion which she felt, and answered color- 
lessly. 

' ' Of course you must go if you wish to, ' \ 
she said. '*But as I am not very strong 
I hope you will not be out late. I might 
need you.^' 

*^ Maggie is at home," he reminded 
her. 

^^Yes," she assented, ^'but when one 
maid does all the work it is hardly fair 
to disturb her rest at night." 

*' That's true," agreed Tom good-na- 
turedly, '^but I feel blue this evening and 
want to get away. It^s been lonely here 
with you sick so much lately." 

''It's a bit lonely to-night for me, too," 
she reminded him gently. 

''Ah, yes, but you have your baby," he 
replied. 
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'^She is your baby, too," she asserted, 
with a little quiver in her voice. Then she 
tried to laugh. ^ * Go out, Tom, if you want 
to. I will get on all right, I think." 

Tom Marshall meant to come home 
early, but a number of his friends were at 
the club, and most of them insisted on 
drinking to the baby's health and he drank 
with them. He found it good to get with 
men again, and wondered how some fel- 
lows seemed satisfied with the company of 
one woman most of the time. Then he re- 
membered that Louise was waiting for 
him at home, and he looked at his watch. 
It was after midnight. One of the men 
suggested that they start for home, and 
Tom left the club with a member who 
lived near him. He stumbled as he went 
up the steps of his house, and his fingers 
fumbled so when he tried to fit the key in 
his front door that his friend took it from 
him and turned it in the lock. 

'*6o upstairs softly, Tom," he warned 
him, '*or you will wake your wife." 

''And what if I do!" asserted the hus- 
band, more loudly than was necessary. 
''I'm master in this house!" 
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He slammed the door behind him. 
Louise, lying awake after several hours of 
wretched nervousness, heard it all. She 
also heard him start to come upstairs, and 
the banister creak as he leaned heavily 
against it. Springing up, she slipped on 
her bed-shoes and wrapper, and went to 
the head of the stairs. Her husband, near 
the top, staggered against the wall and 
looked at her with a foolish smile. 

''Waiting for me, eh? Goin' to kiss me 
or scold me?" 

She turned sick as he came toward her. 
His lips had the loose, uncontrolled look 
so often seen on the mouth of a drunken 
man, his eyes were heavy and glazed, his 
face was flushed, and he talked with elab- 
orate deliberation, although with a slight 
lisp and a slurring of words. His wife 
had seen him before when she thought that 
he had taken a glass too many, but never 
when he looked like this. 

''Tom,'' she said in a hoarse whisper, 
"you've been drinking too much!" 

He frowned. ' ' That 's a nice way to wel- 
come a man home, isn 't it ? I tell you I 've 
only had a couple of drinks. You're in- 
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fernally suspicious, that^s the matter with 
you!" 

He started toward their room, the room 
in which both of the babies slept, but she 
laid her hand on his arm. He looked at 
her and gave a short laugh, then threw his 
arms about her and drew her to him 
roughly. 

** Confound it, but youVe pretty with all 
that hair hanging around your face ! You 
ought to keep it that way all the time ! I 
say, old girl, ' ' holding her at arm 's length 
and looking at her with a maudlin smile, 
while tears reddened his eyes, '* don't get 
mad at me! Let's kiss and make up!" 

He tried to draw her toward him again, 
and his hot, liquor-laden breath seemed to 
scorch her face. With a gesture of loath- 
ing, she shrank from him. 

^'No, no!" she gasped. '*K you have a 
spark of decency in you, don^t touch me 
again! You will make me hate you!" 

She turned quickly toward the small 
room in which the nurse had slept while 
she was with them. **Here," she said 
hastily, **is a bed all ready for you. Let 
me help you undress." 
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The warmth of the house was beginning 
to have its effect on the man's brain, and 
he was too stupid to argue. He sat down 
on the side of the bed while his wife took 
off his coat and unfastened his collar 
and necktie. Then he pushed her aside 
and pulled himself to a standing pos- 
ture. 

**I'm going to sleep in my own bed,'' 
Louise," he affirmed, **I won't stay in 
here. ' ' 

''Then the babies and I will have to 
sleep in this small room," she said. 

''You're too good to stay near a fellow 
that's had a drink, eh?" he sneered. 

' ' No, ' ' she replied calmly, ' ' but my little 
daughters are/' 

The bed looked inviting to the drowsy 
man, and he started toward it, then stopped 
and glanced at the door of his own room. 
"Aren't you going to let me kiss the babies 
good-night!" he quavered with a silly 
whimper. 

"No," said his wife firmly. Then, as 
he sat down on the side of the bed, she 
stooped and unfastened and removed his 
shoes. The actiQ^ roused him for a mo- 
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ment to a sense of fitness, and he caught 
her hand and kissed it. 

'* Don't do that!" he exclaimed. 
*' That's no work for you! I'll get un- 
dressed all right. You go to bed." 

With a muttered good-night the wife 
went into her own room and shut the door. 
Very softly, that her husband might not 
hear her, she turned the key in the lock. 
Then, staggering almost as badly as he 
had done, she entered her dressing room 
beyond and washed her face and hands, 
scrubbing with feverish intensity the spot 
on her hand which the hot and flabby lips 
had kissed. As she lay down on her bed 
her tiny baby stirred and whimpered. 
With a passionate movement she snatched 
the child from the crib and pressed it to 
her breast. 

*'0h, my baby, my baby!" she mur- 
mured, '*my poor little woman-child! If 
it were not for my children I would get 
out of it all!" And then she whispered 
the only prayer that had come to her mind 
that night, ^'Lord, let me live until they 
need me no more, until I have taught them 
to hate the things that I loathe, until I 
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have made them believe in things as they 
should be, not as they are ! ' ' 

And with this petition for greater at- 
tainment in sham and deception on her 
lips, the exhausted wife and mother fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

As years went on Tom Marshall never 
interfered in the training of his daughters. 
He loved them and petted them. In return 
for an uncritical and over-indulgent de- 
votion they gave him warm affection. 
* ' Dad is such fun I ' ' they would say as they 
grew older. **He is always in a good 
humor. ^^ True to her determination to 
spare her daughters the knowledge of the 
sins from which she shrank, the mother 
fostered in them a belief in their father's 
goodness. If, once in a while, he took a 
glass too much, she never let them suspect 
it, and he, as willing as she to preserve 
their respect for him, rarely drank until 
the children were safe in their beds at 
night. He was never a hard drinker, but 
his wife, when she married him, had be- 
lieved that he hated liquor as she did. 

Still, even her most intimate friends did 
not suspect that there were more thorns 
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in her lot than in that of the average wife 
and mother. *' Perhaps there are not," 
she would muse. ** Perhaps all men are 
like that." Then her reason would insist 
that this was not so. She had made a mis- 
take, she acknowledged to her inner self, 
in marrying a man whose ideals did not 
coincide with hers. She had taken too 
easily his assurances that they did. She 
should have waited longer and tested him 
more thoroughly. Then she might have 
suspected the sensuality, the touch of 
brutality that lurked in his nature. If the 
time ever came when her daughters fan- 
cied themselves in love she would make 
them understand that marriage with a man 
who did not believe as they believed, who 
did not scorn coarseness, who did not look 
at life from the pure romantic side, was 
certain misery. She would teach them 
that to marry without such soul harmony 
as she described to them was to degrade 
body and soul, and crush all the finer in- 
stincts of one *s nature. 

Once her husband suggested tentatively 
that she might be making a mistake in the 
training of her girls. '* Constance is six- 
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teen and Ruth fourteen," he reminded 
her, '^and they know just about as much 
of life and its problems— yes, and its facts 
— as they did when they were born." 

^'They know all that is needed," she 
said defiantly. '^They know enough to 
hate a lie, to tell the truth, to shun vul- 
garity, and to love God. That will carry 
them pretty safely through the world. ' ' 

* ' It is the kind of training that you had, ' ' 
mused Tom Marshall. ^'Do you think it 
fitted you for what was before you!" 

' ' My training was not to blame for what 
came later," she began, then checked her- 
self. After a moment of silence her hus- 
band said, doubtfully : 

'* Perhaps you know best what girls 
need, but that kind of teaching, without 
knowledge of things as they are, would 
ruin a boy." 

''Thank God I have none!" she ejacu- 
lated fervently. 

It was on Christmas Eve of that year 
that Louise Marshall, coming suddenly into 
the drawing room, found her husband 
standing under the mistletoe he had just 
hung, his arm about the waist of the pretty 
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governess who had lived with them for 
the past two years. The surprised pair 
tried to laugh, and the girl caught Mrs. 
Marshall's hand and begged her not to be 
angry. 

**It was all in fun, really!'' she ex- 
plained. ''But it was a silly thing to do. 
I did not think twice about it. ' ' 

In a moment the wife had collected her 
wits and resumed her usual manner. '*I 
understand," she assured the embarrassed 
girl, ''that at Christmas everybody kisses 
everybody else." And she tried to laugh. 

"Of course!" said her husband, as he 
stooped to kiss her. Her hands closed 
upon each other in a sudden grip, but no- 
body was looking at her hands. 

Later, when alone with her husband, 
Louise asked for an explanation. 

"Why, Miss Drayton told you how it 
happened and that it was just a joke," 
declared Tom Marshall easily. "Don't 
make so much of a trifle ! ' ' 

"It is no trifle, Tom," urged his wife. 
"For some time I have been uneasy when 
I saw your attentions to that girl, but I 
chided myself for being suspicious, and 
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persuaded myself that you would stop 
short of familiarity. But you didn't. 
How can you do such things ! ' ' 

''You're jealous!" retorted the man. 
''And it makes you angry to have me en- 
joy the society of any other woman!" 

"I am not jealous,'^ affirmed his wife, 
coldly. "But if you must risk your own 
reputation, why smirch that of a decent 
young girl, too?" 

' ' Well, if you must know, ' ' he said, with 
an attempt at a laugh, "when a woman is 
a bit in love with a man it is rather hard 
for him to get out of paying her some little 
attentions, and — " 

His wife sprang to her feet and con- 
fronted him, her eyes flashing. "For 
heaven's sake," she exclaimed, "don't 
make me despise you as well as distrust 
you! Any man who says that a woman 
cares so much for him that he cannot avoid 
being dishonorable in his dealings with her 
is a cad ; any man who says such things of 
a woman years younger than he — for this 
one is hardly more than a girl — ^is a cur ! 
You have taken advantage of the fact that 
she is in your house to pay her attention 
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and to flatter her until you have turned her 
head, and now you throw the blame on 
herl" 

Tom Marshall shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed again coarsely. ^ ' Well, if she 
didn't like it I wouldn't do it!^' he in- 
sisted. 

'^Good Heavens!" ejaculated his wife. 
' * Are men like that ? Is that the way they 
talk of women — of decent, pure women!" 

Again her husband laughed. ''Your 
ignorance of men and of women is colos- 
sal," he sneered. 

' ' I know many good women, and I know 
myself," she affirmed stoutly, ''and I 
know — ^youl" 

"I hear the sneer in that last sentence, 
my lady!" exclaimed the angry man. 
"And I suppose you think I deserve it! 
You expected to marry a man who was a 
creature of your imagination, a kind of 
Sir-6alahad-Lord-Fauntleroy who would 
think only of his soul and never of his 
body. And because you didn't find me 
that kind you feel that you have fallen 
into the clutches of a brute and a beast. 
I'm a mere man, that's all I am — do you 
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hear? No better and no worse than hun- 
dreds of other husbands whose wives think 
they are pretty lucky to be so comfortably 
married. You say you know yourself, and 
I suppose you think you do. So do I, and 
I know you are the coldest bit of humanity 
that ever lived; without feeling, except 
along the high and lofty lines laid out by 
yourself — and ideals no mortal man could 
live up to. Perhaps if you were a bit 
different I might be, too. There! take 
that or leave it as you please!^' 

He flung himself from the room, while 
she stood white and shaken. Yet ten min- 
utes later, when Ruth came to the door 
to ask if it was not time to go down and 
light the tree, the mother said cheerfully: 
'^Yes, tell your father that we are all 
ready for him. Call Miss Drayton, too." 
And, as the child obeyed, the woman 
strengthened her faltering will by the 
thought, ' * It is for the children ^s sake 1 ' ' 

It was for their sake, too, that, a week 
later, she dismissed the governess of whom 
they were fond. The two girls had never 
gone to school. Their mother, herself, 
had conducted their studies until two years 
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ago, when she had engaged a resident 
governess of whose principles and refine- 
ment she thought she might be confident. 
That this girl had carried on a flirtation — 
she thought of it as only that — ^with a mar- 
ried man, was a sad surprise to her. She 
did not believe Miss Drayton appreciated 
the risk that she was running, but, never- 
theless, she was not the person to be in 
charge of young, impressionable girls. 
They were bright, observant creatures, 
argued their mother. She could not be 
too careful about their immediate as- 
sociates. So Miss Drayton went, and in 
her place was installed an older and a 
plainer woman. ''She will be safe," 
thought Louise Marshall, shuddering as 
she appreciated what the admission im- 
plied. ' 

As the months passed she watched her 
husband more closely, and, with her whole 
nature, shrank from his weaknesses and 
from what she now began to fear were his 
gross sins. Looking at her girls, she won- 
dered that she had been able through all 
these years to guard life and speech so 
carefully that they suspected none of their 
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father's inconsistencies and sins. In spite 
of her distrust of him she felt at times a 
throb ahnost like gratitude to him for 
helping her conceal from his children all 
knowledge of his doubtful habits. She 
was not jealous nor resentful of the fact 
that his daughters loved him, for she knew 
that he showed them only the gentle, the 
attractive side of his nature, the side she 
had seen when she, too, was but a girl. 
She was sure that if in the future the time 
should come that a rumor against their 
father should reach his children they 
would meet it with indignant denial. No- 
body but herself could convince them of 
any evil in the parent who had always 
been indulgent and considerate of them. 
And she, his wife, would never tell them 
the painful truth — never! 

People have a way of declaring that 
there are certain courses that they would 
never pursue, and of finding themselves 
suddenly confronted by conditions that 
put a new face upon these resolutions. 
Such a time came to Louise Marshall a 
year after the Christmas when she and her 
husband Jiad quarrelecj about Miss Dray- 
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ton. Tom announced one morning that 
his sister in Baltimore had written asking 
him to run on to see her, and that he had 
decided to go on the following day, Fri- 
day. His wife approved cordially of the 
suggestion. It would do him good, she 
said, to have a day or so with a member of 
his own family who loved him as much as 
did his only sister. To herself she ac- 
knowledged that she was glad to know 
that, during Tom's absence, he was to be 
in such safe company. He went as 
planned, assuring Louise and the girls that 
he would be with them again on Monday 
evening. 

On Sunday afternoon a cousin of Tom 
Marshall's called at his house, and Louise 
explained to him that her husband was out 
of town. 

'^Yes," assented the unsuspicious rela- 
tive, ^'I knew that he was away yesterday, 
for I caught a glimpse of him lunching at 
the Bellevue-Stratford when I was in 
Philadelphia, but I thought it likely that he 
was coming home last night." 

Louise suppressed the start of astonish- 
jnent that thr^^tened to betray her. It 
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was almost twilight, and her visitor did 
not notice the sudden pallor that swept 
over her face. 

*^I know/^ she said steadily, ^^that he 
meant to lunch there. Did you have any 
talk with himf' 

^^No,'' replied her caller, ^^I was in a 
hurry, and he seemed much engaged in 
chatting with that nice little governess of 
yours. What is her name, by the way? 
It has escaped my memory.'' 

Louise moistened her dry lips. *^Miss 
Drayton,'' she said unfalteringly. 

^'Oh, yes! When I saw them I jumped 
to the conclusion that the girls might be 
staying down there, also,'^ said the cousin. 

* ^ No, ' ' replied the wife, ^ ^ they were here. 
But I asked Tom to take Miss Drayton out 
to luncheon, as I had a message to send 
her. She has not been well, and has been 
visiting relatives in Philadelphia for some 
weeks. I hope the little diversion did the 
poor girl good." 

A few minutes later, left alone, the trem- 
bling woman eyed her white face in her 
mirror. '*How could you do it!" she 
gasped to her image. * ^ How covid you lie 
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like that for a man you don't lovef " Her 
eyes filled with slow tears. **It was for 
the children!'' she whispered. 

Tom returned as expected on Monday 
evening. His wife had bought tickets for 
a lecture which she wished the girls to at- 
tend, and to which the governess accom- 
panied them. The mistress of the house 
was thus alone by eight o'clock. She had 
planned for this, as she would prefer that 
there should be nobody else at home when 
her husband returned. It was half-past 
eight when she heard his latch-key turn in 
the lock. She sat in the library while he 
closed the front door, hung his hat and 
coat on the rack, and came down the hall 
to the room in which she waited. Then 
she rose to meet him. He started slightly 
at sight of her. 

^'Why, Louise! I was wondering where 
you all were. Didn't you hear me come 
in? Where are the girls!" 

He spoke unembarrassedly, and, as his 
wife looked at him, she wondered if long 
practice had accustomed him to such self- 
confidence. 

^'The girls are out with Miss Belden," 
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she replied. ^^They are at a lecture/^ 

* * Oh, I see ; but aren 't you going to kiss 
your husband when he comes back after 
such a long trip?'^ he asked smilingly. 

She did not move. ^* Baltimore is not 
very far away, ' ^ she remarked, ^ * and Phil- 
adelphia is still nearer. Ned Mar&hall saw 
you in Philadelphia on Saturday with Miss 
Drayton. You told me you were going to 
your sister's; you went to Philadelphia. I 
do not know where you stayed, but I do 
know that you lied to me, and that you 
were with a woman with whom you have 
already had a love affair. ' ' 

The man's face was dark, and the veins 
stood out on his forehead, but he did not 
raise his voice as he asked, **Well, what 
are you going to do about it?" 

^^You don't attempt to make any expla- 
nation?" Her question was very low. 

*^Why should I? You know enough to 
warrant you in believing that I have been 
unfaithful to you, although you can 't prove 
it. See here, Louise, we may as well un- 
derstand each other here and now. You 
think you were cheated when you married 
me — ^well, I was cheated, too I ' ' 
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The woman paled. ^^I have done my 
best. I have taken care of your home and 
your children, and I have been a faithful, 
honorable wife." 

The man sprang to his feet and towered 
above her. *^Yes, and you seem to feel 
that that's all there is to marriage — to 
keep the house clean, to care for the chil- 
dren, and to be strictly moral ! Have you 
in all the time we've been married given 
me a spontaneous caress! Have you ever 
of your own accord put your arms around 
my neck and said, 'I love you'?'^' 

^ * I have never repulsed your demonstra- 
tions of — aflfection,'^ — she hesitated at the 
word — ** except,'^ her voice dropped, 
* * when you have been — drinking. ' ' 

^*And do you think that's all a man 
wants — a passive submission to his kisses, 
an enforced endurance of his lovef^' 

^^I think that love is shown in the life, 
not in sudden outbursts and demonstra- 
tions, ' ' insisted the woman. * * But you and 
I do not look at things in the same way. 
I learned that soon after our marriage, 
and it altered the whole world for 
me." 
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Her tone was tense. She had risen to 
her feet, and the two faced each other. 
There was silence for a minute, then the 
wife spoke: 

^*I would bear it all for years to come 
— for my children's sake — ^but now that 
you are openly unfaithful to me I can stand 
it no longer. ' ' 

For the second time the husband hurled 
his question at her, *^What are you going 
to do about itf '^ 

'*I am going to leave you." 

' * And what about the girls ? " he queried. 
The excitement suddenly left his manner. 
He eyed her calmly, calculatingly, like a 
person who was sure of his ground. 

She looked at him in astonishment. *'I 
shall take them with me, of course," she 
declared. *'The law would give them to 
me, anyway, — and when they know the 
truth they will want to go with me." 

'* Who's going to tell them the truth?" 

**I shall!" she affirmed. ''You needn't 
try to stop me ! ' ^ 

''I shan't try to stop you," he said 
slowly, steadily. ''But before you make 
that decision I have something to say to 
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you. Sit down again, please; you look 
tired." 

With her eyes fixed on his as he stood 
above her, she sank again upon the divan, 
her fingers interlocked, her face drawn and 
white. The man folded his arms and, as 
he talked, made no gesture. His self-pos- 
session, if assumed, was wonderful. 

* * Louise, you may, as you say, tell your 
children all, but I want to remind you what 
that ^air will be. Your teaching, year in 
and year out, repeated over and over, has 
been, briefly, that the soul is all, the body 
its servant; that all decent women shun 
fleshly appetites and seek soul-harmonies; 
you have told them nothing of marriage 
except that it is a sort of earthly paradise 
in which two pure mortals wander hand in 
hand, and that those who enter it without 
love sin against God and their own souls ; 
you have warned them that the woman who 
marries a man who does not regard mar- 
riage as she does coarsens her whole being 
by sinking to his level. You acknowledge 
that these are pretty nearly the doctrines 
you have instilled into them, don't you?" 

The listener bowed her head. '*They 
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are what I believe. That I have not found 
life what I think it should be would not 
justify me in lowering the standards by 
which I want my children to live. ' ' 

*^That is your way of putting it," said 
the man. *^My way would be that since 
you have found out that some things are 
shams, it would be well to prepare your 
children for the same discovery. ' ' 

* ^ The things that I have taught them are 
not shams!" began the wife eagerly, but 
her husband stopped her. 

^^Wait a moment, please, until I finish. 
You agree that you have declared all of 
these things which you call facts to your 
daughters. Now you propose to inform 
them that the man whom you have told 
them was a good man, was all the time 
bad, and that you have known it; that he 
is coarse and sensual, and yet that you 
have lived with him, as his wife, mind 
you! — for almost twenty years. What 
explanation will you give them of that? 
For children of their age and with their 
training cannot understand what you call 
the mother-love that would sacrifice truth 
and purity for the sake of the beloved ob- 
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ject ! How will you explain all this! For, 
mind you, if you leave me, and take my 
children with you, I shall tell them the bru- 
tal facts as I know them — that you have 
all along known what I am and that you 
have lived with me in spite of your high- 
flown theories; that you have lied again 
and again to them about me, and that, in 
fact, you have not lived up to one of the 
doctrines you have taught them. ' ' 

The woman sat looking at him, incredu- 
lously. She was deathly pale. She 
stretched out her hands to him appealingly. 

*^Tom, you couldn't do that, you 
wouldn't do that! Have you no pity, no 
gratitude, when you remember all that I 
have endured for you ? ' ' 

But the man did not take her hands in 
his. ^^You endured it for the children, 
Louise, not for me. You know perfectly 
well that had you not had them you would 
have left me. But I love them, too, and I 
propose to fight fire with fire. I shall not 
disgrace them publicly, I promise you, as 
long as they are under my roof and pro- 
tection. But if you attempt to take them 
from me they shall know just why you 
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are doing so. What is your answer?'' 

The wife started to her feet at the sound 
of voices in the hall. * * Here are the girls 
now!" she exclaimed agitatedly. 

^^So much the better!^' declared her hus- 
band. *^For you can answer me in their 
presence. They will not understand, but I 
shall!" 

She caught at his arm, but he evaded 
her, and, striding to the library door, flung 
it open. 

* * Come in, children I ' ^ he called heartily. 

They came, flushed by rapid walking in 
the night air and by pleasure at the sight 
of their father. 

*^It's good to get you back again, 
Daddy I ' ' exclaimed Ruth as she threw her 
arms about his neck, while less demonstra- 
tive Constance remarked, ^*Home isn't 
nearly as nice when you 're away, Dad. ' ' 

The mother turned wearily toward the 
hall. 

^' Where are you going, Mother?" Con- 
stance asked. 

Louise Marshall stopped and looked for 
a moment at the group. Her figure 
drooped, and her lips twitched nervously. 
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But her eyes met her husband's steadily as 
she spoke : 

* * I 'm a bit tired, dears, and think I will 
go upstairs. You girls stay and chat with 
your father for a while. It will do you 
both good. ' ' 

She climbed the stairs with a firm step 
and head erect. But, when she reached her 
darkened room and closed her door, her 
self-control vanished. With a sob of 
anguish and defeat she fell on her knees 
by her bed, and a moaning prayer broke 
from her lips : 

* ' Lord I be merciful to me, a hypocrite ! ' ' 
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I WAS an only child. This in itself 
would seem to be a suflScient reason 
for a daughter to live at home. In my 
case it was not. 

My mother was a sweet-faced, soft- 
voiced woman. One of my earliest recol- 
lections is of watching her making my 
dainty clothes, for she was deft with her 
fingers. Even as a child I noticed that she 
cared little for plain sewing, and that if 
she ever hired a seamstress it was to fash- 
ion the unomamental garments, while she 
herself would stitch for hours on an elab- 
orately embroidered frock or coat. It was 
well that she had the ability to do the fine 
needle-work of which she was fond, for my 
father's income would not permit her to 
buy such. He was in moderate circum- 
stances, and all my life I was accustomed 
to a home in which but one maid was kept. 

I fancy I had a happy childhood, as 
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childhoods go. There is a popular fiction 
that the happiest time of one 's life is when 
one is so young that one is absolutely un- 
der the control of one ^s ^ * governors, teach- 
ers, pastors, and masters. ' ' Perhaps it is, 
but as a small girl I longed often to have 
my own way. I told my father this once 
when I was but ten years of age. He 
smiled whimsically and patted my head. 

*'Ah, little girl," he expostulated, ^'how 
foolish you are ! Here is your dad wishing 
that he need never decide what is right 
and what is wrong for himself, but that 
there was some one in whom he had per- 
fect confidence who would say to him *you 
must do this,' or *you must not do that.' " 

My mother shrugged her shoulders and 
raised her eyebrows. * * I don 't think, ' ' she 
said in her sweet drawl, ^Hhat you would 
like that at all, Tom. In fact, when I say 
I think you should do this, or should not 
do that, I find that you are very glad to do 
just as you please." 

*^You forget one clause in my speech, 
Mildred," he reminded her, still with his 
whimsical half -smile. **I said that I 
wished I could be directed by some one in 
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whose judgment I had perfect confidence. 

My mother flushed. *'I am properly- 
reproved," she said quietly, but her quiet 
was of the kind that I knew meant that she 
was far from calm inwardly. I had heard 
that note in her voice often when I had 
displeased her. I felt a thrill of compre- 
hending sympathy with my father when he 
made an errand into another room just 
then. And yet, with a child '^s nice sense 
of justice, I knew he had not been quite 
fair in speaking as he did. 

All through my childhood and early girl- 
hood I recognized this condition of affairs 
between my parents. I was sure that they 
loved each other, but I also felt that there 
was often a little undercurrent of wounded 
feeling or vexation, hidden, I now know, 
from my keen sight because my father and 
mother thought that a little child should 
not hear disputes and altercations, and 
each had a notion that if nothing open were 
said I would fancy that the two people 
whom I loved best were as happy together 
as they wished me to believe. 

Affairs continued like this until I was 
sent to boarding-school when I was fifteen 
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years old. I was nineteen when I was 
graduated. During each vacation which 
I spent at home I could see more plainly 
that my parents were not the ideally happy 
married couple that novels made me think 
they should be. 

I was fond of novel-reading, but read 
only such books as my parents approved. 
I have wondered often since how it hap- 
pened that I was in such complete subjec- 
tion to my father and mother. I know that 
there were at school girls who read what 
they pleased, but when I left home my 
mother had asked me to peruse only such 
books as she, my father, or the school- 
principal recommended. I promised and 
kept the promise. My room-mate was a 
singularly sweet, pure-minded girl, and I 
cared for no other intimates, although I 
was on pleasant terms with many of the 
other scholars. But I think all of them 
thought me too prim and particular to be 
much fun. So when I returned to my home 
at the end of my school career my fas- 
tidious mother and my anxious father 
found me as childlike and unsophisticated 
as when they had sent me from them. 
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They had decided that I was not to go to 
college. I know there had been a little 
discussion about this matter, but my father 
had very strong convictions along these 
lines. He wanted his daughter to be *^all 
womanly," and had a contempt, founded 
more upon prejudice than upon knowledge, 
of the typical college woman. While my 
mother ^s views did not coincide in every 
particular with his, she was so anxious to 
keep me with her that she readily accepted 
his decision against college. She needed 
me, she said. She had been '^so lonely" 
since I left and wanted me for her *Wery 
own friend and companion now and al- 
ways." 

She told me this the night after I re- 
turned to the little home and the pretty 
room that had been ^^done over" for me. 
She came up to ^*tuck me in," she said 
laughingly, just after I had extinguished 
my light. The June moonlight flooded the 
room, and as I lay in my little white bed 
I looked about and sighed with joy at the 
daintiness of it all. I remember that my 
parents had had the wall papered with the 
pale-blue tint that. I loved, that the white 
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curtains at windows and dressing-table 
were tied back with ribbons to match the 
paper, that the blue-and-white rugs on the 
white floor-matting harmonized with the 
general color-scheme. To-morrow I would 
unpack my trunk and put up the various 
pictures and photographs that had graced 
my walls at school. Then I would *' settle 
down" and be happy. This was what I 
had looked forward to during my four 
years' absence. I said as much to my 
mother as she sat on the side of my bed. 

* * So many of the girls I know are going 
to 'do things' of some kind," I informed 
her. *' Mother, dear, is there any special 
line of work you want me to take up! Do 
you want me to have some way of earning 
my living?" 

**No!'^ she said impulsively. ''What I 
want is to have you to myself as long as I 
live; at least," she added, "until you 
marry. And perhaps you may not do that. 
Even then I would want you to live near 
me. I have sacrificed myself, and my own 
wishes, for the sake of having you educated, 
and I feel that I have the right to enjoy 
you now.'^ 
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*'But," I hesitated as I asked the ques- 
tion, ''suppose that the time should come 
when I had to support myself — ^what could 
I do thenf'^ 

''It won't come, I hope," she insisted. 
^ ' And if it did — ^why, you write a beautiful 
hand. You could be a secretary — or some- 
thing!'' 

Several years later I remembered that 
speech. 

The following evening my father and I 
had a long talk as we sat together on the 
veranda. Mother had a headache and had 
gone to her room early, insisting, however, 
that I help her undress and see her com- 
fortably in bed before joining my father 
where he sat alone, smoking. 

"What have you been doing?" he asked 
as I came out softly upon the veranda 
after leaving my mother in a peaceful 
sleep, soothed thereto by my gentle strok- 
ing of her aching head. When I told him 
he drew me down to a chair beside him. 

"Poor little girl," he said banteringly, 
' ' you are already getting broken into your 
work, aren't you?" 

"Work!" I exclaimed, almost indig- 
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nantly. '*! don't call it work to make 
poor, dear mother comfortable when she is 
ill." 

' ^ It may get monotonous after a while, ' ' 
he remarked dryly. And then he sighed. 
I asked no questions, but again in my heart 
was the old familiar ache for him and for 
my mother and the old puzzling question 
as to which one I should sympathize with. 

Soon our talk drifted to my school-days, 
and, tentatively, I said to him just what I 
had said to my mother the evening before 
about my acquiring some way of earning a 
living. What did he think of it ? 

He smoked for several minutes before 
he answered. Then he spoke slowly, 
''Well, daughter dear, I hope that I will be 
able to support you as long as I live, 
and when I die leave enough insurance to 
keep the wolf from the door. ' ' 

''That^s what mother thinks,'' I ex- 
plained, ''but how can you know what may 
happen? Mother says that all she wants 
me to do is to live at home and be company 
for her, and, while that sounds lovely for 
me, I do feel that one never knows when 
one may have to support herself. ' ' 
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^ * So your mother said that, did she ?' ' he 
mused. Then, as if to himself: ''That 
would be about all she would want, I 
suppose. And yet, it sounds a bit self- 
ish." 

I hastened to vindicate my mother. ' ' In- 
deed, Daddy, she is not selfish ! She only 
meant that she loves me so much." 

' ' There are many kinds of love, and some 
kinds are selfish," he insisted gravely. 

To which observation I replied nothing, 
but waited for him to return to the subject 
in which I was interested. This he did 
after a prolonged silence. 

' ' Perhaps you ought to learn to do some 
one thing," he said. ''But you know how 
much I dislike the idea of a woman's going 
away from home to work, or of being in an 
office with rough men. You have a fair 
education, you write an excellent hand, so 
perhaps that will be all you need. ' ' 

"Mother spoke of my handwriting be- 
ing so good that I might become a secre- 
tary," I hazarded. "Do you think that 
would be possible?" 

"Possible, if necessary," he replied. 

"And you are willing to have me live 
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right on here, unless, of course, something 
happens ? ' ' 

*'I suppose that 'something' means your 
getting married," he remarked, somewhat 
gruffly. ' * If I have my way that so-called 
happy event will not occur for many years 
yet. On this point at least your mother 
and I agree. I do not believe she will 
ever want you to marry, even when you are 
old enough, which you are not yet, thank 
Heaven!'' 

An inexplicable impulse emboldened me 
to ask, ''Why doesn't mother want me to 
marry some time?" 

"Because she does not consider marriage 
a success," he declared; then, as an after- 
thought, he said, "at least most mar- 
riages. ' ' 

"Hers is an exception," I suggested 
timidly. 

My father made no reply, but he pressed 
suddenly the hand he held, and I had diffi- 
culty in repressing an exclamation of pain. 
Then he changed the subject, and talked 
of. indifferent matters until, as the clock 
struck ten, my mother's pleading voice 
called : 
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'* Bessie! Where are you! Won't you 
get me a drink of water, dear ? ' ' 

I rose at once, but not so quickly that I 
did not hear my father's impatient sigh. 

^*I am sorry you have to go,'' he said 
ruefully. ^*I find it pleasant to sit here 
and chat with you, Elizabeth. ' ' 

I kissed him affectionately. 

** Thank you for calling me Elizabeth, 
Daddy!" I said softly. ''At school every- 
body called me that, but I just can't get 
mother to do it. ' ' 

''One 'just can't get' your mother to do 
anything she is not in the habit of doing, ' ' 
replied my father. 

I hurried away upstairs, wishing that he 
had not spoken that last sentence. Some- 
how it almost spoiled my memory of our 
evening together. 

My mother had never been very strong, 
but after my home-coming she succumbed 
more often than of old to her sick head- 
aches and nervous attacks. Therefore 
almost all of the housekeeping tasks de- 
volved upon me. My father used to say 
that it was too bad that this was the case, 
but that, nevertheless, he believed it was a 
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good thing for a girl to know how to man- 
age a household, and I voiced no complaint. 
I soon saw, however, that he did not fancy 
my taking the part of sick-nurse. In fact, 
he protested vigorously against it within 
a few months after my return from school. 
It was a glorious October day, and when 
he came home from business he found me 
in my mother's room, reading to her. 
After asking about her head, and regret- 
ting that she was ''sick again, ^' he turned 
to me. 

* ' Have you been out to-day, daughter ? ' ' 
he asked. 

''No, sirl'^ 

"Why notr^ 

"I did not want to leave mother alone 
when she was suffering, ' ' I explained. To 
me the reason seemed all-sufficient. But 
his face darkened. 

"Alone!" he exclaimed. "Isn't Norah 
downstairs ? ' * 

My mother interposed. "Yes, Tom, of 
course she is; but downstairs isn't up 
here. And what good is a servant when 
one is illT' 

' ' Just as much good as she has been for 
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the five years that she has lived with us, * * 
declared my father. ' ' When Elizabeth was 
away you managed to survive comfortably 
with Norah's ministrations. Now this 
child is always doing duty as a sick-nurse. 
It is not fair. ' ' 

I interrupted him with : ' * Daddy ! That 
is not fair! I love to be with mother, 
and would stay even if she insisted on my 
going ouf 

'*I fancy she would not insist very 
hard, ' ' he remarked. ' ' She doesn 't like to 
be left alone." 

' * I find I have to be very often, ' ^ said my 
mother. She spoke calmly, but I saw by 
the glitter in her eyes that she was angry. 
''And from present appearances I should 
be more lonely now than ever — ^were it not 
for Bessie." 

' ' What do you mean ? ' ' asked my father. 

''I fancy you know what I mean," she 
said suggestively. 

He shrugged his shoulders and glanced 
at me. ''You probably, Mildred, have 
something that passes for a reason lodged 
in your perfervid imagination," he mut- 
tered, and left the room. 
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My mother closed her eyes and lay very 
still for a moment. Then she put her hand 
to her head and moaned. 

*'Is the pain so badf I queried anx- 
iously. 

*^AwfulI^' she whispered. ''This kind 
of thing is killing me. If it wasn't for you 
I would want to die. * ' 

I knelt by her and put my arms around 
her. ' ' Can I do anything for you before I 
go downstairs ? " I asked her gently. 

''Oh, no! I don't wish to detain you 
from your father for a moment. I know 
you want to get down to him and that he 
will be waiting for you. I am used to be- 
ing alone. ' ' 

I hesitated. "Dear/' I pleaded, "you 
know that I will not leave you if you are 
lonely and suffering. I will wait for my 
dinner until you feel better. ' ' 

But she shook her head. ' ' No, child, go 
down. It will only make it harder for me 
if you don't. But do not send me up any- 
thing to eat until you have finished. Then 
bring it up to me yourself. And if your 
father goes out to-night will you mind sit- 
ting up here with me? I shall be lonely." 
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* * I will come up whether he goes out or 
not,'^ I said. 

I had told my mother that I had been 
invited to spend the evening with Mary 
Lane, a girl friend living near us, but she 
had evidently forgotten the fact. I would 
not remind her of it. 

Nevertheless, being young, I was disap- 
pointed. I had anticipated a jolly even- 
ing, for half a dozen girls and young men 
had been asked to Mary's house, and her 
parents always made her friends welcome. 
I did not entertain, for my mother was 
made nervous by the thought of company, 
and my father, being a mere man, did not 
appreciate how much girls like good times 
in their own homes. But he did want me 
to have simple pleasures and, strangely 
enough, recollected just as we finished 
dinner that I had ''said something about 
some affair for to-night." I hastened to 
state that unless mother was better I would 
not leave her. I tried to speak as if it 
made no difference, but he must have 
fancied a wistful note in my voice, for he 
said quickly : 

*'You must go, Elizabeth. I shall be at 
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home all the evening, and will listen for 
your mother/' He glanced at his watch. 
**What time are you due at Mrs. Lane's!'* 

^' At half -past eight." 

'*Well, run away and dress at once," he 
commanded. 

**But mother's dinner — " I began. 

^ ' Norah will attend to that, ' ' he said. 

' ' She doesn 't want Norah to take it up. 
Daddy," I expostulated. ''I told her I 
would do it. " i 

*'And I tell you you will not," he 
said firmly. '*It is time this nonsense 
stopped. ' ' 

I looked at him, startled. 

^*I mean," he explained, ''that when a 
servant and a husband are on hand to fetch 
and carry there is no need of your sacri- 
ficing yourself both day and night. And 
while I am here you shall not do it. I will 
carry your mother's dinner to her." 

I dared say no more, and I hoped that 
the invalid would appreciate her husband 's 
desire to propitiate her as I saw him ar- 
range her tray with his own hands, laying 
on the folded napkin by the plate the larg- 
est chrysanthemum from the bouquet in the 
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center of the table. Hoping to smooth 
matters for him, I stopped at my mother *s 
door on my way to my room and explained 
the situation to her, reminding her that 
Mary Lane would be expecting me. I did 
not tell her that my father had insisted on 
my going out. I was learning fast what to 
repress and what to tell. 

'*You see,'' I faltered, ''Mary has 
planned for me, and I fear she may not 
like it if I do not come. ' ' 

My mother sighed, but tried to smile. 
''That's all right, dear; I do not want to 
keep you here in my sickroom. It is nat- 
ural that young people should find older 
ones stupid company, especially" — ^with 
another sigh — "when the older ones are 
ill." 

"You are never stupid!" I exclaimed 
vehemently. ' ' You know that I don 't think 
that. Mother!" 

She patted my hand. "Run on, dear, 
and get dressed. Norah will bring me the 
very little that I want to eat. ' ' 

"Father is bringing it up himself," I 
said hurriedly, as I heard his foot on the 
stair. ' ' He was so much pleased to have 
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the chance to do this for you that he would 
not let anyone else touch the tray. ' ' 

*^He is extremely kind," my mother 
said stiffly. *^But he should not have 
troubled himself. I want no dinner. ' ' 

My father entering at this moment, and 
hearing these words, I was seized with a 
panic lest I should see and hear more that 
would be painful, and I rushed past him 
into my own room, closing the door quickly 
behind me. 

Although the evening at Mrs. Lane 's was 
pleasant, the memory of what had gone 
before it lurked in the depths of my con- 
sciousness all the while. My father came 
for me at the time appointed to take me 
home. When I inquired how my mother 
was he replied briefly that she was asleep, 
and I asked no more questions. But as he 
kissed me good night at the door of my 
room he drew me to him in a sudden em- 
brace. 

''Dear little girl, 'V he said, ''but for you 
I should be very lonely ! ' ' 

The words were those used by my 
mother that afternoon. They repeated 
themselves to me until I fell asleep. 
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I went out little that year and the next. 
I found that my mother really needed me ; 
at least, that she was cheerful when I re- 
mained with her, but that, when I had 
been out of the house for a few hours, 
she was sure to be depressed, and that her 
depression almost invariably culminated in 
a sick headache. But I also learned that 
my father had little patience with this de- 
pression, and, to keep the peace, I pre- 
tended to him that society bored me, and 
that I did not care for teas, receptions, and 
the like. I loved my mother with a pity- 
ing kind of affection. I had always been 
very dependent upon her, and she had en- 
couraged me in this dependence. Even 
when I was at boarding-school, not a day 
had passed without my sending her a few 
lines to tell her of my welfare. And it did 
not occur to me for some months after my 
return that I could throw off this peculiar 
kind of allegiance — I had almost said servi- 
tude. For, looking back now, I know that 
it was an unreasoning, blind kind of devo- 
tion that my mother exacted and received 
from me for years. I also know that she 
had expected and demanded the same kind 
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of love from my father. Perhaps for the 
first years of their married life she re- 
ceived it — perhaps! When her husband 
ceased to feel it he pretended to have it 
still, until he could play the part no more, 
or would play it no more. For, after all, 
men are men, and none of them can be 
kept tied long after they suspect that they 
are tied. If a woman can make her hus- 
band believe that he is true to her because 
he wants to be, and not because she has 
bound him so fast that he cannot stray, 
she has learned how to retain his fidelity — 
if he is a faithful kind of man. 

As I have intimated, I have, from baby- 
hood, disliked quarrels or disputes of any 
kind. It was natural, then, that in order 
to keep my mother comparatively happy 
and, because of her good humor, to make 
my father measurably contented, I decided 
to decline most invitations and stay at 
home. Much as I liked pleasure, my 
hatred of family rows was greater than my 
liking for young companionship. I can 
see now that I sacrificed my girlhood. 
Then I felt that I was but keeping the 
peace. I was shut into my pasture and 
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had not yet learned to look over the bars, 
much less to jump them. 

My father was always kind to me. I do 
not remember that he ever spoke crossly 
or harshly to me, except when he rebelled 
against some exaction of my mother's, and 
then his vexation was about her, not toward 
me. I learned not to mention any invita- 
tions I received, or any special pleasure in 
which I had been asked to take part, for I 
knew that he would insist that I leave 
mother for a few hours. I was aware that 
he urged it on my account solely, for he, 
too, liked to have me at home. And 
I loved him the better for his unselfish- 
ness. 

Sometimes when my mother would speak 
slightingly of my father I tried to call her 
attention to his many good characteristics, 
but I was always met by a frigid silence or 
the remark: *^You are but a girl. How 
should you know what men are t ' ^ 

Thus matters stood for eighteen months 
after my graduation. On my second 
Christmas as a home-daughter there oc- 
curred a scene which made upon my mind 
and feelings a lasting impression. My 
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father had learned from Mary Lane that 
she was again planning for an evening of 
merriment at her home, and he insisted on 
my attending the festivities. This he did 
in my mother's presence a few days before 
Christmas, adding that as he had an en- 
gagement himself that night he would stop 
and bring me home on his return. My 
mother compressed her lips, but said noth- 
ing. I had an intuition that she was await- 
ing developments, and I felt vaguely un- 
comfortable. Then the matter passed 
from my mind, until at supper on Christ- 
mas evening she said to my father, as if 
to test him : 

* * Have you a very important engagement 
to-night?" 

He started slightly. ^^Only a call I am 
going to make, ' ' he said. 

^'Upon whom?" she asked. 

He met her gaze as directly as she met 
his. ^^On Mrs. Framingham," he an- 
swered. 

^ ^ I was sure of that, ' ' she asserted coldly. 

^*Then why did you ask?" queried my 
father, with a sarcastic smile. 

^ * Because I could hardly believe what my 
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woman 's instinct warned me was true, ' ' re- 
plied my mother. 

I looked from one to the other, puzzled. 
I knew Mrs. Framingham, a graceful, at- 
tractive widow, at least forty-five years old, 
who had often called at our house and 
whose husband, dead now for two years, 
had been my father's friend. What more 
natural, I thought, than that my father 
should run in to see her in her loneliness 
on this holiday night? Father evidently 
thought as I did, and said as much. 

*^No explanations are necessary,^' af- 
firmed my mother, ^^at least," she added, 
with a glance at me, ^' where your young 
and innocent daughter is.'* 

My father sprang to his feet. His face 
was pale and his eyes as hard as steel. 

** Since you have made that speech," he 
declared, ^* where your ^ young and innocent 
daughter' is, you will please explain it to 
her." 

^^I decline to do anything of the kind," 
said my mother. *^When she is older she 
will understand only too well, I fear, what 
life and men are. Until then, if she can 
love you I will let her do so. ' ' 
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A wave of angry contempt swept over 
me. I looked from one to the other as if 
I had never really known either before. 
Yet, in the turmoil of emotions that pos- 
sessed me, I found it within me to see the 
justice of my father's stand. My mother, 
not he, had started the discussion in my 
presence. I pushed my chair back from 
the table with a brief, * ^ Excuse me ! ' ' and 
started to leave the room. My mother 
stopped me. 

*^Stay where you are!'' she commanded. 
*^You always champion your father just 
because I have never told you my side of 
any trouble between us. Now, since your 
father seems not to object to your knowing 
the truth, you may see for yourself how 
things stand." 

^*I do not care to see or hear either 
side," I insisted, frightened at my own 
temerity. 

^'You are right, Elizabeth," said my 
father gravely. ^^ As your mother has just 
said, you will know life soon enough with- 
out being dragged into painful scenes in 
which you have no concern. You may 
leave the room now if you want to. ' ' 
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But, as I passed my mother ^s chair she 
held out her arms to me with a moan: 
^*0h, Bessie, Bessie! my only comfort, 
don't go like this! It will kill me if you, 
too, turn against me ! " 

I threw my arms about her and began 
to cry. I forgot everything except that 
this was my mother, the delicate, fragile 
woman who needed me, the mother whom I 
had never disobeyed since babyhood. 

** There, darling," I soothed, ^^ don't cry! 
I am sorry I spoke as I did. You know I 
could not turn against you, dear. ' ' 

When I lifted my head from her shoul- 
der my father 's chair was empty. He had 
quietly left the room. I know that he did 
not make the proposed call that evening, 
for, an hour later, when I went downstairs 
to telephone to Mary Lane that my mother 
was too far from well for me to go out, I 
saw under his door a streak of light, and 
heard him walking up and down for a long 
time afterward. All that evening I sat by 
my mother's couch, stroking her aching 
head, and letting her talk out her griefs. I 
entered her room a girl, simple hearted and 
trustful; I came out of it at bedtime a 
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puzzled, distrustful, disappointed woman. 
And it was my own mother who had 
wrought this change in me, for she had told 
me that my father cared more for another 
woman than for her or for me. She spoke 
of **love passages" between him and Mrs. 
Framingham. At first I was too sick at 
heart to ask any questions. Then my bet- 
ter self asserted its rights to learn what 
evidence she had against the man who had 
been a tender father to me, and I asked : 

* * How do you know these things t What 
proofs have you?" 

^*I am no fool," she retorted, ^^and I 
have kept my eyes open, and have watched, 
as any wife should do if she would keep 
her husband's love." 

In the dark I smiled bitterly. Is this the 
way women keep love ? I wondered. 

**But, mother," I pleaded, ^'suspicions 
are not proof." 

'*No, but facts speak for themselves," 
she asserted. '* And when a man goes out 
several evenings a week without explaining 
where he is going, it is safe to assume 
that there is a woman in the case." 

''Why?" I asked, stupidly. 
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^ * Oh, my dear child, how laboriously in- 
nocent you are! Have you never heard 
the French proverb, ^Cherchez lafemme'?'' 

**Yes, and I ^Iso know that there are 
evil women in the world, but not in our set. 
And I know, too, that there are unfaithful 
husbands in the world, but they are not 
the kind of men that decent women 
meet. ' ' 

My mother laughed sarcastically. *^It 
is my fault, I suppose, that you are so un- 
sophisticated. It is because of my mis- 
taken loyalty to your father that I have 
held my peace and kept you in ignorance. 
Now it is your right to know the truth. ^' 

^^Why?" I queried again. 

'*So that you may appreciate just what 
kind of a man he is," she declared, with 
such absolute lack of logic that I asked no 
more. Then she went on to say that since 
I would not believe what she told me I 
might watch developments myself, if I 
could not take the word of my own mother. 
But she had never thought that her ^'own 
child would take sides against her." 

As usual, weak fear gripped me at the 
thought of displeasing her. I told her that 
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I did not mean to wound her, that I * ' only 
wanted to be just. ' ' 

^^I should think you might trust me in 
this matter/' she complained. *^ After all 
I have borne for you, after all I have done 
for you and sacrificed for you from baby- 
hood, my word ought to go for some- 
thing!" 

I felt conscience-smitten. Peace lay in 
accepting her statements, and under the 
stress of her reproaches and tears I found 
myself yielding weakly and assuring her 
that I was sorry that I had seemed lack- 
ing in sympathy, and that I would ^^do 
anything to make her happy — anything!" 

Little by little I quieted her, but I did 
not leave her until after the clock had 
struck twelve and she had sunk into a deep 
sleep. Then I stole away to my own room 
and lay awake through the remainder of 
the night. 

The next morning, after breakfast, to 
which my mother did not descend, my 
father told me that he wished to see me 
alone in the library. He said, as he closed 
the door behind us, that he did not wish 
to drag me into any discussions between 
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himself and my mother. *'The man who 
tells anybody, even his own daughter, of 
his quarrels with his wife is a bounder and 
cad," he stated. ^^ Moreover, I love you 
too much to wish to make you unhappy by 
touching upon any question of which you 
have not already heard enough to make 
you uncomfortable. But, child, all I ask is 
that you will trust me until you see reason 
for distrust." 

I could hold my peace no longer. ^'But, 
father, mother is so unhappy! Forgive 
me, but why do you do the things she hates 
to have you do?" 

^^Such as what?" he asked gently. 

I stammered and flushed. *^I hardly 
know what some of them are," I admitted 
confusedly. *'But I do know that mother 
does not like you to go to see Mrs. Fram- 
ingham. ' ' 

^^Why?" 

The question staggered me. I did not 
know just why, and I spoke timidly. 
^'Well, I think she feels that you belong to 
her, that you are married to her, and that 
you should give all your time to her." 

^'She would be bored to death if I did," 
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he rejoined. ^^ Moreover, I did not buy 
your mother, body and soul, nor did she 
buy me when we married. I am willing 
that she should go out if she pleases, and 
receive or call on any of her friends. It 
seems but fair that I should do the same. 
When your mother shuts herself into her 
room with you evening after evening, why 
need I shut myself in here alone? Whom 
do I harm by going out ? ' ' 

^'Oh," I protested, ^^I don't believe she 
would care if you went to see a man. But 
she does not like you to call on a woman.'' 

He gave a cynical laugh, then said, still 
calmly: ^*I happen to know that when I 
have gone out with a man-friend she has 
been very unhappy and would not believe 
the truth. I acknowledge, Elizabeth, that 
I do call on Mrs. Framingham. She is 
lonely; her husband was my dear friend; 
I like her; she makes things pleasant for 
me; her house is bright and cheery. She 
is a good woman, and I run in to see her as 
I might go to see my sister. And, ' ' with a 
determined j^et of his jaw, ^^I mean to con- 
tinue to do it when home becomes so lonely 
that I can no longer endure it. But, 
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dear, I am not a bad man. Don't think 
that!" 

I shook my head sadly. I was puzzled 
and miserable, and went out of the room 
without further comment. 

This condition of affairs at home decided 
me to accept an alluring invitation received 
the following day. A girl whom I had 
known at boarding-school had married a 
wealthy man and had a handsome home in 
New York. We lived in a suburban town 
an hour from the metropolis. Edith War- 
ren wrote asking me to spend several days 
with her, and although, when at school, she 
and I had had few tastes in common, I 
gladly embraced the opportunity of getting 
away from home and its problems. Had 
the invitation come a week earlier I would 
hardly have accepted it, for I would have 
considered my mother's wishes before my 
own. Now, however, the fact that she had 
added to my cares by putting hers upon me 
seemed in some subtle and incomprehensi- 
ble way to lessen my sense of responsibility 
toward her. Perhaps she had disappointed 
me in my ideal of what a wife should be. 
When I told her that I was going into town 
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to visit the Warrens, she protested feebly, 
but, seeing that I did not show the usual 
signs of yielding to her slightest whim, she 
folded her lips in the familiar thin line and 
said no more. I did not invite criticism by 
mentioning the subject again. 

As I have said before, my mother was 
fond of providing pretty clothes for me, 
and had always taken a certain pride in my 
appearance. So, while my wardrobe was 
not elaborate, it was dainty, and I had no 
need to be ashamed of my costumes in the 
midst of the more elegantly gowned com- 
pany in which I found myself at the War- 
rens '. I recognized at once the fact that 
what my hostess called ^Hhe crowd ^' that 
frequented her home were what might be 
termed a rich Bohemian set — not the re- 
fined kind of persons whom I had met in 
the limited circle chosen for me by my par- 
ents. Perhaps because I was unhappy I 
did not object to the unconventional man- 
ners of these people. They made me laugh, 
they gave me a good time — that was all I 
cared about. I met one man who encour- 
aged me to talk freely to him when we were 
alone together. Gradually he learned that 
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I was not content at home, although I did 
not tell him why. I acknowledged to him 
that of late I had been longing to be inde- 
pendent, to earn my own living, to come 
and go freely, as did many women. He 
listened with sympathy, then asked me 
what I could do. I told him that all I was 
fitted for was to be some sort of a secre- 
tary. He suggested that he needed in his 
office a person who could write well. Per- 
haps if, later, I wanted this position I 
would let him know. I was half frightened 
at the offer, but promised to remember it. 
The salary he mentioned took away my 
breath, but I tried not to look astonished. 
I knew nothing of the remuneration re- 
ceived by secretaries without experience, 
so I expressed no surprise. 

On the last night of my visit to New 
York we all went to the play. The piece 
was a rollicking musical comedy, and I en- 
joyed it thoroughly. But as we were leav- 
ing the theater, and I was laughing at some 
witty remark of my escort, the laugh sud- 
denly died on my lips. In the crowd surg- 
ing out of the doors in front of us I saw 
my father and with him, chatting gaily, was 
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Mrs. Framingham. Even as I watched I 
saw my father hail a passing cab and help 
Mrs. Framingham into it, then get in him- 
self. I was near enough to hear him name 
the restaurant to which he wished to be 
driven; I heard him call out, *' Hurry, 
for we have a train to make at twelve- 
thirty!" 

As I looked after the carriage disap- 
pearing up Broadway, and at the whitely 
lighted setting of the scene, I had a passing 
vision of my mother's darkened room and 
of her loneliness without me. A great sob 
arose in my throat. For one moment I had 
a wild impulse to tell my hostess that I 
must go home to-night. Then my com- 
mon sense reminded me that by this time 
to-morrow I would be with my mother. 
The feeling I had for her I recognized as 
one composed more of pity than of love, 
and even with this pity for her was a sort 
of compassion for the young girl who must 
so soon be shut in again and listen to 
countless complaints against her own 
father. 

It was toward the end of the short winter 
afternoon that I reached my home, my gay 
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visit ended. All the way out on the train I 
had planned how I would tell my mother of 
the good time I had had, omitting, I de- 
cided, the little things that might shock 
her sense of propriety. I had already 
reached the point where I could understand 
why girls did not tell their parents every- 
thing. I knew that some things in which 
the Warrens saw no harm would scandalize 
mother. Then why mention them? 

My mother was excitedly glad to see me 
back, but she listened to my account of my 
visit with what I saw was but half-hearted 
interest. As I sat in my usual place by her 
couch — for she had another headache — ^I 
wondered if she suspected that my father 
had taken another woman to the theater 
and to supper, and had not reached home 
until the early morning hours, while she lay 
there suffering with nervousness and, per- 
haps, wondering where he was. I could not 
forgive my father this deception. Why did 
people marry, anyhow? 

I had gotten thus far in my musings 
when my mother's sharp tone startled me 
from my seeming calmness. 

^^I have the proof that you asked for the 
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other night/' she said suddenly. ^*I can 
show you now what your father is. ' ' 

She drew from the pocket of her wrapper 
a letter addressed to my father. Pulling 
it from the envelope that held it, she read 
it to me so rapidly that she was half-way 
through it before I attempted to check her. 
Then my protest was in vain, for, with a 
sharp **Be quiet!" she continued. The 
letter was signed ' * Ida. ' ' I knew that was 
Mrs. Framingham's first name, but I did 
not know that anyone except the members 
of her family called her that — least of all 
my father. It began ''Dear Tom," and 
said that ''the suggested plan" suited her 
perfectly, that she would be ready at the 
time he named, and added, "You are too 
good to, Yours gratefully, Ida." 

"You see," exclaimed my mother tri- 
umphantly, "what kind of a man he is! 
Now will you defend him ? ' ' 

"Did he show you that letter?" I asked, 
perplexed. 

She looked at me with amazement. 
' ' Show it to me, child ? He, a guilty man, 
show his wife a letter like that ? Never ! ' ' 

I rose to my feet and stood looking at 
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her. ''Then," I asked slowly, ''where did 
you get it?" 

Her eyes did not fall before my question- 
ing gaze. Her habit of self-justification 
kept her from any sensation of shame^ 

"The postman handed it to me several 
days ago. Norah was out, and I went into 
the kitchen and steamed the envelope over 
the tea-kettle, read the letter, then, while 
the mucilage was still damp, sealed it 
again, putting it under a book to press it 
tight shut. I took it out just before your 
father came home. I handed it to him, and 
he did not have the grace to blush. After- 
ward I looked in the pocket of the coat he 
wore that day and got it out to show to 
you. ' ^ 

I still stood looking at her. She held out 
her hand to me. 

' ' You look sick, darling ! ' ' she exclaimed. 
"No wonder you do, confronted with such 
proof as that against the father you have 
loved!" 

I wet my dry lips with my tongue before 
I could speak. My voice sounded harsh 
and lifeless. I did not take a step toward 
my mother. 
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' ' The proof against my father is not all 
that hurts me," I said. ''To think that 
you, his wife and my mother, should steal 
his mail, open it, read it, give it to him in 
an innocent way, then steal it again to 
prove to me that he is as bad as you paint 
him — oh, I cannot stand it ! " 

With a groan, I buried my face in my 
hands. At this moment the door opened, 
and my father entered. He stopped short 
at sight of me, and his eyes fell upon the 
letter lying on the floor between my mother 
and myself. Darting forward, he snatched 
it up. 

''Where did this come from?" he asked 
quickly. Then, as no one answered, he 
turned sharply to his wife. "You stole 
this, did you ? " he sneered. 

"I took it to show your daughter just 
what you are," my mother said sullenly. 
' ' The time has come for her to choose be- 
tween us." 

My father glanced at the letter, then 
thrust it into his pocket. He laid his hand 
on my arm. 

"Child," he said, "there is nothing evil 
in that letter. I asked a woman friend to 
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go out with me. She accepted, and we 
went. That is all there is to it. I swear it 
before Heaven ! " He caught my hands in 
his and drew them from my face. 

* ^ I saw you with her, ' ' I said dully. 

* 'Where ?'^ exclaimed my mother, start- 
ing to her feet. ''Tell me where you saw 
him f Where did he take that woman ? ' ' 

She sprang at me and shook me as she 
used to do when I was a little child four 
years old. Her face was transfigured with 
rage, her eyes blazed. My father laid his 
hand on her arm, but she jerked away from 
him. 

"I will have the truth!" she shrilled. 
"You despise me because I read your 
father's letter, and yet you aid and abet 
him in all his evil ! Oh, God ! And this is 
the child that I loved!" 

I tried to calm her. "Mother!" I ex- 
postulated. "Be reasonable! Listen to 
me ! I knew nothing of where father was 
going, except that I saw him the other day 
on the street in New York. ' ' 

I checked myself. Already she was mak- 
ing me lie. What had become of my sense 
of honor, of my clear ideas of right and 
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wrong? I caught my father's eye and was 
silent. My mother turned to him. 

** Aren't you ashamed of yourself!" she 
gasped. ''But of course you aren't 1 Not 
satisfied with ruining my happiness, you 
hide behind this child 's skirts ! Now is the 
chance to tell me the truth, if you ever do 
tell it. How far has this thing gone ? ' ' 

''What thing?" he asked, as if to gain 
time. 

"This affair between you and — ^that 
woman!" she sneered. "What does that 
note mean?" 

"That she and I are good friends," he 
said coldly, without any spark of excite- 
ment. "That she had a legal matter to 
attend to in New York, and that I offered 
to take her to the office of a lawyer who 
could fix it up for her." 

"I wonder if that is true," my mother 
muttered, looking from my father to me. 

"Believe it or not as you please," said 
he, turning away. 

I stood silent until he reached the door. 
In the moment since he had finished speak- 
ing I had made up my mind. 

"Father and mother," I said, "I think 
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it is as well to tell you now that I have 
accepted a position as secretary in New 
York. I am twenty-one, you know, and 
old enough to be caring for myself. And 
I want to leave home. ' * 

My mother died five years ago. She 
never knew the truth of that first fearful 
year in New York, nor guessed that the 
man who engaged me as secretary was as 
bad as he was attractive. I acquired my 
knowledge of life and evil from personal 
experience when I was a woman grown. 
After my mother's death my father came 
to live with me in my tiny apartment, the 
rent of which I paid from my salary as 
social secretary to a wealthy society woman 
who had been kind to me. When those 
first hideous experiences were dead and 
buried, and were only a sickening mem- 
ory, I told my father a part of the pitiful 
story. He could not understand how such 
dreadful things could happen to a girl 

Tv^hp had been ''90 carefully brought up.'^ 



VI 
WHY I MARRIED AGAIN 

PERHAPS the calendar hanging above 
my desk, telling me what day of the 
month this is, has set me thinking of 
reasons that led to my second marriage. 
For this is the anniversary of my first 
wedding day. It seems strange that I 
should remember this, and that there is 
nobody to whom I can talk of the thoughts 
that the date brings to me. 

Ernest and I were absurdly happy, our 
friends said. Maybe they were right, but 
I did not see any absurdity in our bliss. 
My husband's income was a comfortable 
one, but not large. I suppose we could 
have saved money, but we did not try to, 
and lived up to every cent we had. 

'^Why should we bother?" Ernest 
would ask merrily. '^I'm sure of my job, 
and it brings us in enough to give us a good 
time and to pay as we go. Since we have 
each other, why not make the most of aX\ 

?Q3 
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the happiness that comes to us ? When we 
begin to grow old we can begin to save. ' ' 

Yes, it was a care-free, happy life. I had 
left college, expecting to support myself, 
and began by writing an occasional story 
to earn a little money. I was, in fact, a 
poor girl when I married. My parents 
were dead and an aunt in the West had 
cared for and educated me until she died, 
leaving me with suflScient money to take me 
to New York, where I had a few friends 
and where I determined to make my living 
by my pen. How easy it sounds, and 
how easy I thought it was before I knew 
life! 

But I did not have to earn the precarious 
living then, for, during the first fortnight 
in New York, while I was still staying with 
the friends who took me in until I could 
look for a suitable boarding place, I met 
Ernest. Ours was, I suppose, what people 
call **a case of love at first sight. ^' We 
had a short engagement, and had the prog- 
nostications of our acquaintances proved 
true, we would have repented at leisure. 
But we never did. For five perfect years 
we were the happiest couple in the world. 
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We had a dainty little apartanent and kept 
one excellent servant. In society we had 
friends who liked us ; at home, we had each 
other. Our honeymoon lasted five times 
twelve months. 

And then Ernest died. It was all so 
sudden that I felt as if he had slipped 
away into the Great Unknown without 
stopping to wave me a last good-by. I 
suppose I was numbed and dazed, for I did 
not cry out nor make a moan. I remem- 
ber wondering how Ernest could do such a 
thing when he knew that he was all I had. 
He might have waited long enough, I 
thought, to tell me that he was going, and 
what I was to do without him. I almost 
envied him because he was spared the 
loneliness to which he had left me. 

Anyone who has been through a crush- 
ing sorrow knows the misery of the obses- 
sion of petty thoughts. It is as if one's 
true self were made unconscious by the 
blow, and only the small, weak, and trivial 
side of one's nature asserted itself. 

The night before they buried Ernest I 
was left alone with him — except for the 
servant asleep in her room. My friends 
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had been very kind and had attended to 
everything for me. I suppose they thought 
that it was all right to leave as calm a 
woman as I seemed alone on this last night. 
I have remembered that often since then 
when I have heard people declare that 
someone in sorrow '4s wonderfully quiet 
and brave." How little they know! But 
I was glad my friends thought this of me. 
After they had coaxed me to go to bed, 
and all had gone away, I got up, put on 
slippers and wrapper, and went into the 
little parlor where Ernest lay. As I gazed 
at him I could at first only remember how 
handsome he had looked on the last even- 
ing we had spent alone together. He had 
taken me out to dinner and I had chided 
him, laughingly, for ordering so many good 
things ''just for me." He had insisted 
that when he dined "with the sweetest 
woman in the land, ' ' he liked her to eat the 
best things he could afford. He had looked 
at me as he said this, lifted his glass of 
champagne to his lips, and drunk my 
health, the smile I loved to see brightening 
his face and lighting his eyes. Now, for an 
awful moment, I looked down on his closed 
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eyes. Then the truth came to me, and I 
felt that he was dead. 

Nobody ever knew what that apprecia- 
tion or realization meant to me. The 
whole world changed while I was alone in 
that little parlor, before I crept back at 
daylight to my own room. God was very 
far off and did not seem to hear or care. 
And Ernest was dead. 

My friends helped me find a four-room- 
and-bath apartment in an unfashionable 
street. It was up four flights of stairs, as 
the higher one went the cheaper it was. 
Only * ^flat-houses" were on that block, and 
the street swarmed with children — ^most of 
them the small sons and daughters of the 
janitors. The courts were narrow and I 
used to hear the neighbors talking across 
the air shaft. Sometimes they quarreled, 
and the sounds of altercation disgusted me. 
It was like another world from that to 
which I had been accustomed. My only life 
in an apartment had been in that to which 
Ernest had taken me when we were married 
— a small apartment, to be sure, but in a 
handsome house overlooking the river. 
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Now I was a poor woman. Yet I did not 
feel that we had made a mistake in saving 
nothing for such a contingency as the 
one that had arisen. While I lived, I 
lived, I reminded myself. I had had my 
day. 

I fed my physical being with enough 
tasteless food to keep it alive. I suppose 
that self-preservation is one of the great 
laws of nature that work while we are un- 
conscious of them. 

I did not want to meet my friends of hap- 
pier days, and, in my deep dejection, I did 
not make them very welcome when they ran 
in to call on me. I felt uncomfortable 
when the few women who came reminded 
me of how far I lived from my old haunts 
and from their present homes, so I did not 
urge them to repeat their first calls. Men 
do not seem to mind one 's surroundings, in 
fact scarcely appear to notice tliem. And 
one does not feel that one must apologize 
to a man when he has to take a long trip to 
call on one. So when Charlie Borden, a 
young reporter to whom my husband had 
been kind, got into the habit of running in 
to see me every week, I showed him that 
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he was welcome. He took me out to supper 
occasionally on Sunday evenings, or for a 
walk on Sunday afternoons. These calls 
and outings made a break in my round of 
work, for I was writing now for my living 
— or trying to. I know the boy was sorry 
for me, and one evening he said so. We 
had returned from taking supper in a down- 
town restaurant, and found the apartment 
dark and cold. He shivered as he lighted 
the gas in my tiny reception room and 
heard the wind howl at the windows. 

*^It's dreary here for you," he said, with 
embarrassment. *^I don't suppose you 
care to hear me say so, but I have a heart- 
ache when I think how lonely you must be 
sometimes. And I can't help thinking of 
what a dandy home you had, and how happy 
you were — ^before he went." 

''Don't!" I said sharply. ''Don't talk 
about it I " 

I feared that I had hurt the boy and told 
him I was sorry. He murmured confus- 
edly something about ' ' wishing he could do 
anything to make things easier. ' ' 

"You do," I said gratefully, "by coming 
to see me." 
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After that he came twice a week instead 
of once. I did not object. I liked the lad 
and remembered that Ernest had been fond 
of him. I was at my desk most of the day 
except when I went downtown to try to sell 
something I had written. I could not work 
all the day and all the evening, too, and I 
found Charlie a diversion. 

But one spring evening, coming in and 
finding me sitting alone in the twilight, he 
told me that he loved me. At first I was 
shocked, then angry, then bored. I tried to 
be kind and explain that I was ten years 
older than he, a woman of the world, while 
he was a mere boy. He thought that he 
was horribly hurt. He did not call again 
for a month, and then but once, until the 
following October when he came in to tell 
me about his engagement to 'Hhe dearest 
little girl ever. ' ' I congratulated him, and 
he looked more confused than when he had 
told me he loved me, as he asked me to * ' try 
to forget the foolish mistake he had made 
last spring. ' ' I tried to make him believe 
that I had forgotten it weeks ago. 

I have mentioned this little affair 
because Charlie Borden was the first 
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man who showed me, after my hus- 
band's death, that my life was a rather com- 
plex problem. There were, of course, other 
men, for there are always men for the 
women who enjoy them and are good com- 
rades. I was not handsome, nor even 
pretty. But I like men and they have al- 
ways been kind to me. I met many of them 
at this stage of my existence, and to their 
encouragement and interest in my work I 
owed the fact that I got enough writing to 
keep soul and body together, and to dress 
the latter in decent clothes. Black is al- 
ways a safe garb and I bought only that 
which was in good style and took excellent 
care of it. 

I learned very soon in my lonely career 
that if one would succeed, one must appear 
successful. That I had not known that fact 
earlier was, perhaps, the reason one editor 
looked at me patronizingly when I offered 
him a story. 

**Do you write because you like to 
write ?'^ he asked bluntly. 

''No,^' I said tremulously, ^'because I 
need the money. ' ' 

^ ' I see, ' ' he replied. * ' I doubt if you can 
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do just the kind of stuff we want for this 
magazine. But I will look over your 
story. ' ^ 

It came back to me in a few days with a 
printed slip. 

Later, after I had had more practice and 
had acquired a kind of ** knack,'' my work 
provided me with an income that kept my 
rent paid, my body fed and garbed. But 
I had to be careful of every cent, and the 
constant effort to suit the notions and 
idiosyncrasies of magazine editors wore on 
my nerves and spirits. I would come home 
elated one day, but horribly depressed the 
next. There were periods of discourage- 
ment when I almost gave up hope of mak- 
ing my living with my pen. At one of these 
times I spoke my thought to my best man 
friend. Will Mason was older than I, and 
successful in his profession. He knew 
much of the publishing business and was in 
touch with many editors. I have often 
thought that had he not steered me through 
that first year I would never have had the 
courage to continue. Late one afternoon 
I called at a magazine oflSce to offer to the 
editor an article I had in mind. I had 
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never met this editor before, and he was not 
a gentleman. As I unfolded my plan he 
threw himself back in his chair with a con- 
temptuous laugh. 

''None of that in ours I" he declared 
roughly. ''We don^t want that stale kind 
of stuff in our publication.'' 

I felt my cheeks bum as I took the ele- 
vator to the street. It was dusk as I left 
the building, and I actually staggered with 
a dumb nausea and revolt against the life 
I was leading. I felt as if I had been beg- 
ging, instead of offering to do honorable 
work. I did not take a car, but walked 
slowly uptown. "I can't stand this kind of 
thing any longer!" I muttered over and 
over. 

I repeated the declaration to Will Mason 
when he called on me that evening. "I 
would rather take in washing than hawk 
manuscripts around!" I said. 

He shook his head, although there was 
a gleam of sympathy in his eyes. ** Don't 
talk like that,'^ he protested. '^You 
couldn 't wash a pocket handkerchief prop- 
erly! You^re up against it all right, but 
you'll have to play the game out, child. 
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I'll help all I can by standing on the side 
lines and cheering." 

He did. It was he who told me that I 
needed self-confidence, that I should seem 
brave even if I wasn't. After that I tried 
to be brave, and I was, I suppose, for 
things began to grow brighter. 

An editor offered me a hundred dollars 
for a short story I had written. A hun- 
dred dollars ! And I did need the money 
so badly ! I was so much excited over this 
piece of good fortune that I called Will 
Mason up at his oflSce and told him of it. 
He seemed as much pleased as I was and 
suggested that I meet him that evening 
and dine with him in celebration of the 
event. Perhaps it was unconventional, 
for Will is a married man, but I did not 
stop to think of that, and I accepted. 
Will was kind to me, and had a great 
bunch of violets at my place at dinner. 
We had a little table away off in a secluded 
comer of the downtown hotel and had a 
merry time. 

A week later a woman whom I knew 
came to see me and told me that Mrs. 
Mason ha^ heard that I had (Jined with 
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her husband and was angry. That even- 
ing Will came to call and I told him frank- 
ly what I had heard. 

^'Please explain the matter to your 
wife," I urged. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
^'Why should I? She resents the fact that 
I took you out to dinner. I saw a friend 
of hers in the restaurant that evening. 
Had I seen her earlier, we would have 
gone somewhere else. ' ' 

''But — ^why?" I asked. ''There was no 
harm in my dining with you, an old 
friend. ' ' 

' ' Of course not. But people don 't want 
to believe the best, but the worst. And if 
there had been any harm in it, whose busi- 
ness would it have been anyway?'' 

"Your wife's and mine!" I flashed out 
hotly. 

He rose to his feet with a forced laugh. 
"Your ideas are as narrow as Mrs. Ma- 
son's," he said curtly. "I supposed you 
were a more sensible woman. Good 
night!" 

I was alone once more. I was tired, 
apd my head ache(J. My little parlor ws^^ 
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deadly dull. Was this all there was to be 
in my life? A pleasant friendship was 
spoiled. And yet what could I have done 
to keep it and my self-respect at the same 
time? But I was horribly lonely. Not 
only did I have nobody to love me, but, 
worse still, I had nobody to love. I had 
given my husband my all, and now my 
heart was turned back upon itself. 

But I had my work, I remembered, and 
after this I wrought at it with feverish in- 
tensity. I took my next article to an 
editor whom I had met several times, and 
he ordered some other work from me. He 
wanted to talk it over with me, he said. 
Would I go out and lunch with him, and 
we could discuss it while we were eating 
and drinking? 

I flushed uncomfortably, for I knew he 
had a wife. He laughed merrily as I 
tried, stammeringly, to *' wonder if it was 
all right.'' 

^ * It 's only business, you know, ' ' he said. 
*^I often ask some woman writer to lunch 
with me while we talk magazine work. 
My wife likes me to do so, for then I eat 
a decent meal instead of bolting a sand- 
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wich and coffee at a quick-indigestion 
lunch counter/ '^ 

I breathed freely and murmured, 
** Thank you." Then, and often since 
then, I have wondered why nearly all the 
nice men are married. For they are. I 
thought so at that time. I knew it later 
when a young fellow whom I had met at a 
friend's house on one of the rare calls I 
made during my lonely life, and who often 
came to see me, told me that he was going 
abroad that summer. I spoke out the 
thought that arose immediately to my 
mind. 

* * How lovely for you ! But how I shall 
miss you!'' 

**Miss me?" he asked, in some surprise. 

^*Yes," I declared. **I shall miss you 
and all the kind things you have done for 
me. It has been nice to have someone to 
bring me the newest novel, or a box of 
candy, or some one of the many things that 
women like — and which of late I have had 
to do without." 

I was tired, and as I spoke one of the 
waves of cruel remembrance, such as all 
bereaved persons know, swept over me. I 
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suppose there were tears in my eyes, for 
I had for the moment forgotten the lad 
who stood near me. I was recalled to the 
present by a hand on my shoulder. 

*^I am sorry," the young fellow was 
saying, ''for making you feel like this. I 
never fancied you cared for me except as 
you might care for a brother I ' ^ 

When I had explained and the discom- 
fited youth had gone, I sank down upon 
my couch and laughed, then cried. But 
the cry lasted longer than the laugh. Yes, 
all the nice men were married, and most 
of the unmarried men were fools ! 

To the lonely and sad hearted the winter 
is not the dreariest time, if we except the 
holiday season. At least it is not the 
dreariest time if one lives in town. One 
can pull down the shades, turn on the 
lights, and read at night. But the sum- 
mer, with the windows open and the 
hucksters making hideous sounds all day, 
with the children and noisy groups laugh- 
ing and talking on the sidewalks far into 
the night — all these add horrors to lone- 
liness. And one cannot walk off these 
horrors by a swift tramp through the open 
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air. The streets are hot and dusty, and 
one is unspeakably tired. 

I appreciated all this as I walked up 
Broadway one July noon. I had just se- 
cured an order for another article that 
would mean a hundred dollars. I had 
also, several months ago, taken the editor- 
ship of a woman ^s department on a maga- 
zine, and this would bring me in a small 
check each month. But my enthusiasm in 
my work was growing faint, for I had 
never really loved it. What was it all for? 
I asked myself. Just to keep up the same 
round and grind, month after month, year 
after year. There was nothing else to 
look forward to — nothing else ! 

The thought of marrying again had, of 
course, come to my mind once in a while, 
but I had put it from me as something 
unutterably abhorrent. To my way of 
thinking the widow who married again had 
never loved her first husband. I mused 
on this fact for the twentieth time as I 
strolled slowly uptown on that hot noon. 
I was brought to the present and my sur- 
roundings by a pleasant voice speaking 
my name. In front of me stood a man 
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whom I had met the year of my marriage, 
and who had left New York while I was 
still a bride. I had always liked him, and 
meeting him just now, when I was morbid 
and depressed, gave me the feeling that he 
was an old friend. His hair was grayer 
than when I had last seen him, he was 
handsomer for the flesh he had gained, and 
he had the well-groomed look of a prosper- 
ous man. He fell into step beside me, 
and, after asking a few questions about 
myself and my work, told me that he was 
now settled definitely in New York and 
was glad to renew our acquaintance. 
Might he calif 

Thus began a friendship that was a help 
and stimulus to me. For the first time 
since I had been alone I was the happy 
possessor of a man friend who was old 
enough to be my adviser and yet unat- 
tached and under no obligations to wife, 
mother, or sister. He was good company, 
and we had many delightful open-air ex- 
cursions together. Days in the Bronx 
woods, trips up the Sound, afternoon teas 
together — all rested and refreshed me. 
This man was a great reader and excellent 
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critic, and would suggest gently and tact- 
fully this or that improvement in my style- 
He read my work as fast as it was pub- 
lished, and talked of it with an interest 
that was comforting to my lonely heart. 
Perhaps what appealed to me most was 
that he was, like myself, lonely. His 
mother had died the year before, he had 
no near relatives, and he had been away 
from New York so long that he had gotten 
out of touch with many of his friends, even 
had they been in town at this time of year. 
I got to depending upon him for compan- 
ionship, and I knew that he turned to me 
for rest and sympathy. 

So it was natural that I should have a 
feeling almost like fear when, in the late 
autumn, he told me that several of his old 
friends had looked him up and had invited 
him to their houses for two evenings of 
the following week. I lay awake far into 
that night reasoning with myself and chid- 
ing myself. Why had I let myself lean 
on this man's friendship? Did I love 
him ? No — a thousand times no ; if I com- 
pared the feeling I had for him with that 
which I had given my husband! Did I 
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want to marry him? Again, no! But 
how I would miss him when his friends 
claimed him, as I was sure they would do 
now that they had found him I What a 
weak fool I had been to let myself become 
so dependent upon this man for compan- 
ionship ! And now all the awful loneliness 
would come back to me, only worse than 
ever, if that were possible! 

Several days passed before I saw him 
again. One Sunday evening he called as 
usual. It was good to hear his pleas- 
ant voice, to feel his cordial hand clasp, 
to talk of the things that interested us 
both. 

Perhaps he and I were thinking the same 
thoughts, for suddenly he sighed. 

^*Do you know," he said, ^Hhat I have 
missed you miserably this week? And 
yet I have seen you twice." 

I made no reply. His face and tone 
were serious as he added: *^I have ac- 
cepted three invitations for the coming 
week, and I find myself wishing they were 
all from you." 

**I wish so, too," was my unexpected 
response. 
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He looked at me keenly. **Have you 
missed me?^' he questioned abruptly. 

^'Yes." 

He had risen to his feet, as had I. He 
stood in front of me looking me straight 
in the eyes. 

* * Will you be my wife ? " he asked, with- 
out further preamble. 

I was no longer a young girl to start 
and blush. I was simply a superfluous 
woman, and a lonely one. I answered his 
question with another : ^ * Do you love me ? ' ' 

He took my hands in both of his. ^*I 
hardly know," he said slowly, ^*what is 
meant by love. I care more for you than 
for any other woman; I admire you; I 
find you are the best companion and com- 
rade in the world. I miss you and long 
for you when I am not with you. I am 
proud to be the friend of a woman with 
your mind, your courage, your tact. And 
I am not a foolish boy, but a man of forty. 
You have known one perfect love, so I do 
not ask you if you love me, but I believe 
you are fond of me. I hope I may make 
your life happy. Will you marry me?" 

I saw opening before me a door into a 
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brighter world, into a lighted place away 
from the black desolation, the monotonous 
dreariness, the fear of loneliness and of 
a long, solitary life. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps has said **Fear is the multiple of 
suffering." I had proved the truth of 
this. In the open doorway I saw standing 
a man whom I liked, who was congenial, 
who would care for me, and who would let 
me care for him. And I put my hand in 
his and turned to the lighted door. 

Do I regret it? No. 

Am I happy? Does any human being 
have in this world more than one period 
of complete happiness? 
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THE TIE THAT BINDS 

6 6/^PPOSITES attract each other,'' 
V>/ say those who would explain the 
marriage of two persons totally unlike 
in taste and temperament. They may 
attract, but do they hold each other? 
When the excitement and flush of passion 
— ^mistaken for love — ^have subsided, the 
two parties to an uncongenial union re- 
main distinct entities, together but en- 
tirely separate. 

Of course when people fancy themselves 
in love they will not believe these facts. 
With the fine sophistry bom of that con- 
dition, they think they know their own 
minds and that they are right and all the 
skeptical world is wrong. 

So it was with Daniel Drayton and 
Daisy, his wife. Their Christian names 
were not more unlike than their char- 
acters. She was fond of society, caring 
nothing for intellectual pursuits — a butter- 
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fly of a girl. The man she married was 
deep hearted and affectionate, but grave 
and thoughtful. When released from 
business, he desired no other recreation 
than that found in his library. Books 
were his delight. 

His wife was, by nature, a happy little 
creature, lovely to look at and ready to 
make friends with her husband's acquaint- 
ances in New York, to which city she came 
as a bride. She had a graceful, almost 
deferential manner that won for her a 
ready liking and admiration from all who 
met her. She was delighted to find her- 
self invited to many places, and would 
bring cards and invitations to ier hus- 
band with the joyous enthusiasm of a child. 

^ * Dan ! ' ' she would exclaim, * ' you will go 
to this dinner-dance, won't youT' 

''But I don't dance, Daisy," he de- 
murred on one occasion soon after their 
marriage. 

''But you can 'sit out' dances, and you 
can always talk when you want to," she 
added archly. 

He smiled affectionately. "I always 
want to talk to you/^ he said, "and I can 
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do that to much better advantage here in 
our own house than in a great drawing- 
room full of chattering people for whom I 
care nothing." 

**But you ought to care for them," she 
insisted. '*I do. And I love that kind of 
thing — society, I mean — and I wish you 
did. You see, I never have had much of 
it, for I was at school until last year. And 
I am interested in knowing all about real 
life." 

Her husband shook his head. ''That is 
not real life, child. Don't fancy that. 
Society is the thing that people go into to 
try to make them forget that they have not 
made the most of the real things, or that 
they do not appreciate them." 

' ' And what are the real things ? ' ' queried 
the woman. 

''True human beings with souls above 
dress and dances and silly gossip; books 
that take one out of one^s own narrow 
sphere and fill the brain with big 
thoughts," he declared gravely. 

"It's queer," commented the wife, 
' ' that you care for dull, sober things when 
I want you to like what I am fond of — 
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pretty clothes and jolly times. As for 
books, really, Dan, I could live happily all 
my days without them. I like a novel once 
in a while, but those dull books you have 
on your shelves are the limit I ' ' 

She raised her eyes to his as she spoke, 
and he noted with a thrill of admiration 
how pretty she was. The dark, curling 
lashes made her eyes look even larger 
than they were; her complexion was ex- 
quisite, and her brilliant color came and 
went bewitchingly. What difference, 
thought the man, did it make if she did not 
care for the things that meant so much to 
him? Was she not pretty enough to be 
allowed to dispense with intellectual pur- 
suits? Could book-knowledge make her 
any more dainty and attractive than she 
was? Was she not his, his very own? 
Yes, he decided inwardly, he must regard 
her as his recreation, the beautiful creature 
who was to amuse and love him when he 
was not working in his oflSce or reading in 
his beloved library. But even as this 
thought came to him, he remembered with 
a glow of anticipation a new edition of 
*'The French Eevolution'* he had bought 
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that day and which he was going to look 
through to-night. He started to speak to 
his wife of it, and then remembered re- 
gretfully that the subject would be unin- 
teresting to her. Never mind! he would 
enjoy it alone. 

But his wife^s voice broke in upon his 
musings. * * It is time we were dressing to 
go to Mrs. Burton ^s reception, Dan." 

He looked at her, appalled. '*Mrs. Bur- 
ton's reception! Is it to-night?" 

His wife moved impatiently. ' * My dear 
Dan, I reminded you of it this morning 
and told you not to forget it ! " 

'^Well, I did forget it," was the rueful 
reply. '* Don't let's go. Send some one 
around with our cards. ' ' 

The pretty face before him flushed with 
vexation. ''But I want to go," Daisy ex- 
plained. ''Don't you care a bit about 
it?" 

"Not a bit," was the frank avowal. 

"Then," with a little toss of the head, 
"I suppose I can go alone." 

"Oh, no, I'll go, of course," said the 
husband. "I'll be ready when you are if 
I start to dress a half-hour after you be- 
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gin. I'm going to read for a while, then 
I'll get into those infernal evening togs." 

** Martyr!" mocked the wife sarcastic- 
ally. 

* ^ You 've called the term ! ' ' muttered the 
husband as he closed his library door be- 
hind him. Irritated and vexed, he picked 
up mechanically a copy of a favorite book 
that was lying on the table, restored the 
volume to its accustomed place on the 
shelves, and without so much as a glance 
at the new Carlyle lying temptingly near 
him, he turned out the light and went off 
to dress for Mrs. Burton's reception. 

In spite of his distaste for the kind of 
life that his wife loved, Daniel Drayton 
appreciated that she was too attractive a 
woman to be allowed to attend evening 
functions unattended by her husband, and, 
for the sake of the conventionalities, he 
formed the habit of acting as her escort to 
theaters and dinners, to receptions and 
soirees. He did not always agree grace- 
fully with her suggestions that they ac- 
cept certain invitations, for she was one of 
the women who have what Dan in a moment 
of vexation termed **the gad-about tem- 
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perament. ' ^ She would, he aflSrmed, ac- 
cept an invitation to a stupid affair sooner 
than stay at home. 

The second winter after their marriage 
Daisy was pale and languid, and Dan sug- 
gested that she consult a physician. This 
she refused to do, declaring that she was 
^^just tired. '^ The Christmas holidays, 
with their attendant festivities, had 
wearied her, mused her husband. She 
needed rest and change of air and scene. 
Such being the case, he acquiesced readily 
to her proposal that she make a visit to her 
mother, living in Chicago. The husband 
urged her to refrain from too much gaiety 
while absent. 

**You know that your social life is wait- 
ing here for you when you return, ' ^ he re- 
minded her, *'so do take care of yourself 
and get rested while away. ' ' 

Daisy's letters showed him that she had 
forgotten or disregarded his advice, for 
they were full of accounts of the various 
functions she was attending and the good 
times she was having. Feeling powerless 
to interfere any further, the husband 
shrugged his shoulders and accepted phil- 
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osophically his present life. He was com- 
fortable, if a bit lonely, among his books. 
That his wife was out of town was snflS- 
cient excuse for his declination of any in- 
vitations he might receive. He appre- 
ciated without resentment that he was not 
much in demand during his wife's absence. 
But when she had been away for a fort- 
night he was aroused from his placidity of 
mind by a special-delivery letter from his 
mother-in-law. It informed him that 
Daisy had been taken suddenly ill, that 
the worst was now over, but that she had 
asked that he come and take her home as 
soon as she was well enough to travel. The 
next paragraph in the letter stunned the 
reader : 

*^I am sorry,'' it ran, ^'that neither you 
nor Daisy thought it worth while to in- 
form me of the true condition of affairs. 
Had you done so I would have guarded the 
dear girl against such over-exertion as has 
culminated in her present illness. It fol- 
lowed upon a long evening of dancing. I 
find it hard to excuse your reticence and 
hers when I consider that, had we been 
more careful, I should by next summer 
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have held my first gxandbaby in my arms. ' ' 

The husband gasped and dropped the let- 
ter. How could he tell his mother-in-law 
that he, himself, had not known the truth 1 
Yet, when he knelt beside Daisy's bed and 
felt her arms about his neck, all resentment 
died within him. 

**Don^t be angry, Dan,'' she sobbed. 

Of course he kissed her and told her not 
to cry. '*But," he queried, ''didn't you 
know you should be taking care of your- 
self? Why didn't you tell me everything, 
darling?" 

''Because," she murmured, "I knew you 
would stop my going out, and make me 
stay stupidly at home for months. And I 
didn 't want to do that yet. ' ' 

"Didn't you think of the baby that was 
coming to make us happy, dear?" sug- 
gested the husband. 

"Yes," she declared, "of course I did! 
And," her eyes overflowing again with 
tears, "I planned all about the pretty 
things I would buy for it — and now that's 
all over!" 

Pity for her evident distress kept the 
man silent on the subject during the weeks 
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and months that followed. It was this 
same motive that prevented his uttering 
any objection when, as soon as she was well 
again, Daisy returned to the social world 
of which she liked to feel herself a part. 
It helped her forget her disappointment, 
Dan reminded himself. 

Yet, in her heart, the wife longed for 
greater liberty than she possessed. Once 
she tried to break away from what she 
felt to be her husband's restraining influ- 
ence and accepted an invitation without 
waiting for his final decision upon it. It 
was on a beautiful spring morning more 
than two years after her illness that she 
received an invitation for herself and Dan 
to spend the week-end at a country place 
on Long Island. The would-be hostess 
wrote that the lovely weather made her 
and her husband homesick for the coun- 
try and that they had decided to open their 
summer home from Friday until Monday 
so that they, with a few friends, might get 
some of the sweet country sights and 
sounds. Of course Mr. and Mrs. Drayton 
must be of the party. 

Daisy's heart beat high with anticipa- 
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tion. Dan had already gone to his oflSce 
for the day — ^what about Mm? He had 
said last fall that he hated week-end par- 
ties, and that the last one of which he was 
a self-sacrificing part, and at which Daisy 
had had ^ ' a perfect time, ' ' was ' ' a miracle 
of stupidity." He did not play bridge, 
and would not learn when asked to ; he did 
not dance, he had no small talk, and in the 
huge house in which they were guests there 
was, he complained, ^* nothing worth read- 
ing, even if the people had been quiet long 
enough to allow one to read. ' ' No more of 
that kind of thing for him ! Daisy had bit- 
ten her lip and said nothing. But to-day 
she hoped he had forgotten his decision. 
To make sure of it she would call him up at 
once. His voice at the other end of the 
wire was so perfunctory and dry that his 
wife felt little shivers run along her spine. 
But, summoning her courage, she explained 
the situation. There was a moment's si- 
lence, then her husband ^s only reply was 
in the form of a question: 

^^Well?" 

''Oh, Dan, didn't you hear what I told 
you ? ' ' exclaimed the nervous woman. ' ' I 
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said that this morning I got a letter — '* 

*^*I heard all that!'' interrupted Dan. 
^ * But what do you want to know ? ' ' 

^*Why, if you will go, of course!'' came 
the tremulous answer. 

The wife knew by her husband's tone 
that he was exercising all his self-control 
to speak patiently. '^My dear, I really 
have no time to consider any trifling mat- 
ter of that kind this morning. I am up to 
my ears in work at present. We will talk 
the matter over when I come home to-night. 
Is there anything of any importance that 
you wish to speak about just now?" 

^^ Nothing else of any importance!" 
snapped the wife. 

**A11 right! Good-by!" and he was 
gone. 

For a moment the angry woman held the 
receiver in her hand, her face flushed, her 
eyes full of tears. Then she made a sudden 
resolution and, with a voice that still 
trembled, called up the number of the 
friend from whom she had received the al- 
luring invitation. She explained that per- 
haps Dan would be detained in town on 
business, but that she, herself, would 
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surely come if her hostess would take her 
alone. Would it be time enough if she let 
her know Dan's plans to-morrow? 

After which, with lips set and deter- 
mined, the still angry woman went to her 
room and planned what clothes she would 
take with her on her week-end visit. 

When Dan heard the condition of affairs 
that night he looked his astonishment. 
' ^ You accepted an invitation without know- 
ing whether I would go or not!'^ he ex- 
claimed. 

There was a new note of defiance in the 
wife^s tone. ^'I certainly did," she re- 
torted. **I do not mean to miss the things 
I enjoy just because of a whim of 
yours." 

**But suppose I do not want to go I" 

^^Then I shall go without you," de- 
clared the woman firmly. 

There was a dead silence for a minute. 
Then Daisy went on with : ' 'I would, how- 
ever, like to know, for the sake of courtesy, 
what I am to tell Mrs. Jackson. Common 
politeness demands that you accept or de- 
cline." 

''And i^wcommon politeness has moved 
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you to leave me out of your arrange- 
ments, ' ' affirmed her husband. 

The wife laughed with forced mirth, 
then grew grave. ''See here, Dan," she 
urged, ''do, for once, look at the matter 
sanely and, if possible, unselfishly. You 
like one kind of thing, I like another kind. 
Why may not each of us enjoy life in our 
own way? You like to stay at home and 
read, and I prefer to go out and have a 
good time. Is not my right to live my 
life as good as your right to live 
yours ? ' ' 

"You mean," asked her husband, "that 
you want me to say you may accept any 
invitations without consulting me, and I 
am at liberty to decline or accept them as I 
please?" 

"Just that." 

For a moment the man knew that he felt 
in his innermost soul a throb of relief at 
the possibility that hereafter he need not 
go about to all kinds of society affairs with 
his wife. He remembered that last winter 
a friend had told him that he and Daisy 
reminded him of "the bear and his 
keeper." Nevertheless, he decided, put- 
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ting the thought of his own easeful incli- 
nations from him, since he was Daisy 's hus- 
band he did not propose to let her leave 
him and his opinions out of her calcula- 
tions, nor did he intend to allow her to go 
about as she pleased without his protection. 
What a series of disagreeable complica- 
tions married life brought with it ! 

His wife's voice checked his musings. 
^^ Really, Dan," she was saying tremu- 
lously, '^when you remember that in a 
few months I won't be able to go out and 
have fun, I do not think that you need 
grudge me the enjoyment of this little out- 
ing now. ' * 

With a pang of remorse the husband 
drew her to him. * ^ Forgive me, dear ! ' ^ he 
pleaded. '*I was a brute to forget. Of 
course we'll go to the Jacksons' week-end 
party, and anywhere else you want to go, 
and you shall have all the good times you 
want now, for" — ^his voice softening — 
*^when you have a dear little child who 
needs you, you will not want to go away 
from home any more. ' ' 

His wife looked at him gravely. * ' I am 
not so sure of that,'^ she said calmly. 
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And her husband had the wisdom to 
make no reply. 

During the weeks of the following sum- 
mer when Daisy's physical condition pre- 
vented her going into society, Dan set 
aside, as often as was practicable, his 
work, his books, and all his personal in- 
clinations in order to minister to her 
whims and fancies. He walked with her 
and drove with her, for they had taken a 
furnished cottage in a quiet country place 
for the heated term. He knew that she 
was wearied by the monotony of their daily 
life, for, as she cared little for books, and 
was not well enough to meet the few city 
people who were summering in the near- 
by village, one day was much like another. 
Dan did his best, but he was certain that 
she was tired of him and of the monot- 
onous existence they lived. Three days 
each week he would go to his oflSce in 
town, and he found himself anticipating 
with pleasure the days of torrid heat in 
New York as a pleasant diversion from the 
dreary routine of conjugal companionship. 
Daisy was one of those persons, he mused, 
whose mind certainly was not a kingdom to 
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her, and she was bored by herself almost 
as much as by her husband. To the 
thoughtful, contemplative person, the 
country may be delightful; to the reader 
who wishes for quiet in which to make his 
own the numbers of things he has no 
leisure to read and assimilate in the hurry 
and rush of his town life, the peaceful and 
uneventful days are a boon, and he almost 
resents the intrusion of a caller or the ex- 
citement of a guest to a meal. He is sat- 
isfied to have the daily mail the only inter- 
ruption to the regular round of day and 
night. But Dan knew that his wife was 
not a person who loved quiet, and, as she 
did not enjoy it, neither must he. And he 
was worn out by the conditions. He won- 
dered sometimes whose fault it all was. 
One day a man he met on the train was 
talking of marriage, and dropped a sen- 
tence that lingered in Daniel Drayton's 
memory for months afterward. 

** Married life," aflSrmed his new ac- 
quaintance, **must have something more 
than love to hold two people together. A 
couple who are congenial may be compara- 
tively happy, even if they do not feel a 
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passionate love for each other; but the 
most ardent love will faint and die if it is 
not backed by congeniality of taste and in- 
terests. Were I a woman I would rather 
that my husband were my friend than my 
lover. A real man does not go back on a 
friend, but husband and wife who are not 
comrades and chums tire of each other, 
and" — ^with an expressive gesture — 
'^ smash something — ^the marriage vows, or 
their own lives, unless, of course, there is 
the one great tie which makes their smash- 
ing things a crime." 

^^And that tie," queried Dan, ^4sl" 

**A child or children, sirl" 

* * They do not always hold their parents 
together," Drayton reminded him. 

*^No," said the other bitterly, *'they 
don't, except when the parents are too 
decent to let the children pay for their mis- 
takes!" 

In his own room that night, after a dull 
evening with Daisy, Dan sat by the open 
window, smoking and pondering. He 
dwelt on the evening just past, and recalled 
how Daisy had talked a little of what some 
of her friends were doing in the mountains 
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or at the seashore, of what the magazines 
said of the fashions for the coming autumn, 
of how she would like to have her furs re- 
modeled for next winter, Dan had yawned, 
but not openly, as Daisy did, for he did not 
want to hurt her feelings. But he sighed 
with relief when the clock struck ten, and 
she said that she was weary and wanted to 
go to bed. She heard the sigh and turned 
on him suspiciously, 

*' What's the matter! Are you tired of 
hearing me talk I" she demanded, 

'^Why, no,'' he answered mendaciously, 
*^but the heat in town to-day was very en- 
ervating. ' ' 

Now, alone, he whispered the truth, 
*^ Heaven forgive me I I was bored to 
death!" 

He sat for some time trying to appreciate 
what the condition of affairs meant, how 
he and his wife would live together 
through all the coming years, each prey- 
ing on the other. His soul sickened at the 
thought. Did Daisy appreciate it as he 
did? 

Her voice calling him from the next 
room came as an answer to his question. 
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He obeyed her summons promptly, carry- 
ing his cigar with him, 

^ ^ Dan, ' ' came the sweet but fretful voice, 
** won't to-morrow be the first of Septem- 
ber!'' 

^^Yes, dear.'' (That perfunctory 
*^ dear" I How hard married couples 
^^work" it!) 

*'And we will surely go home the fif- 
teenth, won 't we I " 

'^Certainly." 

** Thank the Lord!" she murmured. **I 
think another month of this life would put 
me in the insane asylum. Dan, please take 
that cigar out of here — the smell makes me 
so sick!" 

Dan removed himself and his weed, and 
finished his smoke standing by his own 
window. Then he flung the cigar-stump 
out into the garden with a smothered ex- 
clamation. *'God! if what that fellow 
called the * one great tie ' weren 't coming to 
bind us together something wovld surely 
smash!" 

Daniel and Daisy Drayton had been mar- 
ried five years when their son was born. 
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Daisy took the responsibilities of mother- 
hood as she took everything, lightly. She 
was not to blame, for it was her nature. 
A full pint-measure is really just as full 
as is a gallon-measure. The husband used 
to remind himself of this fact when he was 
tempted to be impatient with what he 
called, when angry, her * * shallow nature. ' ' 
^'Perhaps, after all," he would muse, ^'she 
is wiser than I. Things don^t hurt her 
long. As for me — ^well, I won't let them 
hurt me. She and I will just have to rub 
along as other people do. And, thank God, 
there's the baby to keep life endurable 1" 

For the dissatisfied man soon found that 
the knowledge that he had a son to love and 
live for did much toward making the future 
bright. The baby was a healthy youngster 
and learned early to laugh and coo with 
joy when his father came in morning and 
night to see him and play with him. Dan 
had never been called upon to minister to 
any of the little creature's wants, to walk 
the floor with him, or to hear him cry when 
he wished to sleep, as is the case with 
fathers in less luxuriously appointed house- 
holds. The baby was the brightest spot in 
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his life. He no longer tried to hide from 
himself the fact that he was disappointed 
in his wife. He was sure she was also dis- 
appointed in him. But they had the child ! 
As long as Daisy had her baby and her 
social pleasures she looked no deeper into 
conditions. She did not neglect her child 
as the woman of to-day terms neglect. To 
be sure, she did not nurse him as old-fash- 
ioned mothers do. She did not want to in- 
jure her figure, she pleaded with doctor and 
nurse, and, sooner than excite or anger her, 
these professional accessories to the ar- 
rival of a human being into a well-to-do 
family held their peace. The child was 
normal in every respect, and an intelligent 
nurse looked after his physical wants when 
the trained nurse who had been present at 
his birth had completed her engagement. 
The baby appealed to the maternal that is 
instinctive in the female animal, and Daisy 
loved to hold him in her arms and to kiss 
the pink cheeks and soft neck and shoul- 
ders. To buy his pretty clothes was a de- 
light to her; to see him daintily dressed 
gave her the same happiness that had been 
hers when, as a little girl, she dressed her 
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French doll and carried it out of doors, the 
envy of less lucky children than herself. 
Even when, after the birth of her child, she 
resumed her social life, she did not let it 
interfere with what she considered her 
duty, which was really her pleasure, toward 
her little son. She made time each day to 
play with him, to rock him in her arms and 
to listen to suggestions from his nurse as 
to what was needed to make his tasteful 
wardrobe even more elaborate. 

Familiarity with society and obedience 
to its many claims did not breed contempt 
of it in Daisy. As she and her husband 
grew farther apart, she threw herself into 
the gay life more enthusiastically than 
ever. As Dan must be at his oflSce all day 
he need never be pressed into service for 
afternoon engagements. But he still, with 
such patience as he could muster, did es- 
cort duty to evening affairs, except on the 
one night of the week on which Daisy at- 
tended the meeting of the musical club to 
which she belonged. To this club she went 
in a cab, returning in one. She did not 
mention to her husband that one of the men 
member^ often accompanied her to her 
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front door. But one evening, returning 
hoine earlier than usual, she suggested that 
Tom Nash, her escort, come in for a few 
minutes. Dan, hearing a man's voice in 
the drawing-room, left his book and came 
in, as in duty bound, making an ennuye 
third in the brief chat that ensued before 
the guest took his departure. 

The next morning at breakfast the hus- 
mand remarked, apropos of the conversa- 
tion of the previous evening, that *'Tom 
Nash carried light guns. ' ' 

The wife flushed uncomfortably. '^I 
wish you would not criticize my friends,'' 
she demurred. 

Dan raised his brows in surprise. '*Is 
he a friend of yours?" he queried. **I 
thought of him simply as a chance ac- 
quaintance. ' ' 

^^He has been of service to me several 
times," insisted Daisy, too much vexed to 
consider the admission she was making, 
**in bringing me home from the club." 

Her husband frowned. ''I wish," he 
protested, **that you would not have men 
bring you home at night. ' ' 

''Why not?" queried the woman petu- 
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lantly, * * I see no reason why I should take 
that drive alone." 

^^And if I am willing to leave at a 
garage a standing order for a taxi for 
you whenever you want one, I see no rea- 
son why any man need act as escort to 
you. ' ' 

* ' Fortunately, ' ^ retorted the wife, * ' other 
men have more regard for my comfort and 
safety than you have. ' ' 

A hard look came into the man's eyes. 
Only last week he had received a letter 
from his sister, who had been paying a 
visit in Daisy's former home-town, and it 
had contained a sentence that had rankled. 
''/ wonder/' it ran, ''i/ you ever knew that 
Daisy was engaged to another man when 
she met you, and that rumor declares that 
she did not break off her affair with him 
until after she had accepted you." Dan 
had grown hot with indignation when he 
read the sentence, but the resentment was 
against his sister, not Daisy. He did not 
believe the rumor. Women were jealous; 
his wife was a popular beauty, his sister 
an unattractive spinster. But, under- 
neath, the suspicion remained, not dead. 
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but smoldering. At his wife's taunt it 
flashed into a blaze. 

**You seem to know a great deal of 
other men's regard for you," he said sig- 
nificantly. * * Apparently you know how to 
handle several of them at a time, as you did 
at the time that we became engaged.'' 

To the husband's painful surprise the 
shaft went straight home. The woman 
paled slightly, and her eyes widened in 
startled amazement. 

*^What do you mean?" she asked 
quickly. 

''Only that it is well to be off with the 
old love before one is on with the newl" 
scoffed the man. ''I happen to know that 
you kept one man dangling on your string 
until you had landed another, then dropped 
number one." 

Daisy's eyes flashed. ''So you've been 
listening to gossip about your wife, have 
you!" she burst forth. "And may I ask 
what business it is of yours or of any- 
body's what I did before I was mar- 
ried? " 

"It's a good deal of my business what 
you did after you were engaged to me," 
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replied her husband, but the woman rushed 
on, heedless of his remark. 

**You taunt me with what you consider 
the facts, and I'll give you truth as it 
wasl'^ she declared hotly. *^I was en- 
gaged to another man while I was at school. 
Then I met you, and I accepted you, for I 
knew — or thought'' — ^with cutting em- 
phasis — ^*Hhat I loved you. And I wrote 
at once to the other fellow — ^he was hardly 
more than a boy — and discarded him. 
There, that is the truth, and more of it is 
that I was a fool to d6 it. He at least was 
a gentleman 1 ' ' 

With a sob of rage she fled from the 
room. Her husband stood looking at the 
door she had slammed behind her. **It's 
hell!'' he muttered between set teeth. 
^'That's what it is, hell!" 

Then, with a sudden chill, he appre- 
ciated that, though angry, he was not 
wounded. Once such a scene with Daisy 
would have wrung his heart. Now he 
felt no tenderness of pity for her. Was 
his love dead ? he asked himself. And was 
hers, too? 

After that episode the shams of mutual 
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consideration which each had reared dur- 
ing the past years were often down. 
Daisy liked her ease too much to quarrel 
unnecessarily, and, as it was more com- 
fortable to be pleasant than unpleasant, she 
did not, unless already angered, seek cause 
for quarrel, and her husband followed her 
lead. But only those who are bound to 
each other by law and the church know how 
many inescapable causes of friction occur 
in the family life. It takes strong common 
sense coupled with philosophy, or great 
love combined with much congeniality of 
taste, to enable married people to live to- 
gether comfortably. With this couple all 
these safeguards were lacking. Dissen- 
sions were frequent and occasions for them 
seemed unavoidable. Such being the case, 
the man sought relief in his boy and books, 
the woman in the social whirl that is always 
ready to draw in a discontented and pretty 
wife. The little child, leading the shel- 
tered life of the nursery, was unaware of 
the change, and the world, incurious as long 
as there was no outward evidence of dis- 
content or disloyalty, took it for granted 
that, as Mr. and Mrs. Drayton appeared to- 
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gether constantly in public, all was as well 
with them as with most married couples. 

It is strange how certain traditions hold 
when that for which they first stood is gone, 
how those who deny the spirit still cling to 
the form. This is shown in nothing more 
strongly than in the meaningless nightly 
kiss exchanged in some households be- 
tween the uncongenial heads. It amused 
Dan that Daisy kept up this custom. She, 
not being of an analytic or introspective 
nature, retained the habit of pausing each 
night long enough to drop upon his unre- 
sponsive lips the perfunctory percussion 
that had replaced the wifely kiss. The 
irony of the situation caused his nature 
to revolt on a certain night on which, as he 
had a cold, he had gone to his room early. 
It was the evening of the annual dinner of 
the musical club, to which each member was 
allowed to bring a guest. As Dan had been 
the unwilling victim upon several of these 
occasions, he found himself reconciled to 
the slight attack of bronchitis which made 
his remaining at home on this particular 
night advisable. Daisy declared that she 
must go if he was well enough to be left. 
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and, she added as an afterthought, if Dan 
did not mind. Dan did not mind, he as- 
sured her, seeing in her unusual defer- 
ence to his wishes a happy mood pro- 
duced by pleasurable anticipation of an 
evening of gaiety undarkened by the 
shadow of his compulsory presence. At 
heart he knew that Daisy would not let 
a little thing like his wishes stand in the 
way of the jolly dinner at Delmonico's 
with the set which she enjoyed, and of 
which he inwardly disapproved. He had 
voiced this disapproval long ago, but his 
remarks were met with such an outburst 
of vehement protest from his wife that he 
had not, since then, ventured to utter any 
further criticism on this subject. He did 
not care enough to court a scene by inter- 
fering. 

So this evening, after he and his boy, 
who was now over two years old, had had 
their accustomed romp, Dan took his 
solitary dinner, and went to his room. 
He lay in bed reading when his wife re- 
turned from the Delmonico dinner at 
eleven o'clock and stopped to tell him 
good night. As she approached him the 
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acrid odor of cigarette smoke reached his 
nostrils. 

**WhewP' he ejaculated, **what a smell 
of tobacco 1 Have you had a cigarette?'' 
he demanded suspiciously, for he was so 
old fashioned that he disapproved of 
women's smoking and drinking in public 
places. 

*^No,'' was the swift reply, **but all the 
men were smoking, and I sat near Tom 
Nash, who had an awfully strong cigar. 
That's why my hair and dress smell of 
it" 

Her eyes did not meet her husband's, 
and he knew she was evading the truth. 
To prevent further questioning she bent 
hurriedly and gave him the usual good- 
night kiss. He laughed roughly. 

*^And I suppose Tom Nash had been 
drinking, and the reason your breath 
smells of liquor is because your lips were 
so near hisl" he mocked. 

For a moment the wife was staggered 
by the cool brutality of the speech, then a 
wave of anger, made more intense by the 
champagne she had been drinking, swept 
away her self-control. 
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**You brute !^' she exclaimed. 

**Only your husband, remember,'' sug- 
gested the man coldly. 

'^That's as hard on me as it is on 
you!" she retorted. 

^*You are overexcited, my dear," re- 
marked Drayton, still calmly. **The 
wine you took at dinner has affected you 
somewhat. By morning you will be more 
sane." 

^^Oh!" she gasped, striking her palms 
together, ''when you talk like that I al- 
most feel as if I could kill you!" 

With a yawn the man turned over upon 
his side, with his face from her, closed 
his eyes, and settled himself as though 
to go to sleep. 

''Perhaps," he said colorlessly, "that 
would be about the kindest thing you 
could do and the simplest solution to this 
whole damnable business." 

Then he switched off the light at the 
head of his bed, leaving the woman to find 
her way across the room and into her own 
chamber by the gleam of the hall 
chandelier. 

It was a week later that Daniel Dray- 
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ton, opening his front door with his latch- 
key on his return from business one night, 
was arrested by the sound of his wife's 
voice speaking at the telephone. The in- 
strument was in the rear of the hall and 
not in sight from the front door, but the 
words reached the master of the house in 
that moment in which he instinctively 
paused : 

^^Yes, Tom, he's going out at eight- 
thirty. Come any time after that." 

The husband slammed the front door, 
and his wife, startled, hurried toward him 
where he stood under the glaring ceiling- 
light. A glance at his grimly determined 
countenance told her that her speech had 
been overheard. 

**Dan," she tried to explain, **I was 
only telling — " but her voice failed her, 
trailing off feebly into silence, and she 
sank down, trembling, on the hall-chair 
near her. ^^Well?" she whispered, look- 
ing up at her husband. 

His voice was so unnatural that she 
started violently when he spoke, but her 
eyes did not leave his. 

^^ Daisy," he said, *Hhis is the end! I 
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won^t stand this life any longer! I said 
long ago in anger that it was hell; now I 
say it in sober truth. It*s hell for you as 
well as for me. You do not love me; I 
sometimes think that you hate me. We 
are tired of each other. It^s got to stop! 
You may go your way, and I 'U go mine. * * 

As he spoke he saw a gleam of hope 
dawn in the frightened eyes into which he 
looked. The pale lips trembled a moment 
as if their owner were about to cry, but 
she steadied them and spoke quickly, al- 
most eagerly. 

*'Dan, listen to me. I've been faithful 
to you.*' 

He smiled drearily. ''As if that 
counted," he said, *'in a case like ours! 
So far youVe been what the world calls 
faithful — ^I don't say you haven ^t. But 
you'd always rather be with other men 
than with me; you make an appointment 
with a man on the only evening in weeks 
on which I happen to have a business en- 
gagement, and you telephone him that 
I 'm to be away I How long do you think 
this kind of thing could go on and either 
of us keep a spark of self-respect?" 
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Still the look of hope in the woman's 
eyes. The husband saw it with a peculiar 
thrill and rushed on, his voice rising as 
his excitement increased. 

* * We made a mistake in marrying I I 'm 
tired of it, so are you! I say I won't 
stand it any longer. Yes, this is the 
endl'^ 

His wife shrank from him, her eyes still 
on his face. '^When?" she whispered. 

^^Now!" he exclaimed. '*I swear I 



won 

He caught his breath sharply. A child- 
ish voice sounded from the landing on the 
stairs above him. 

'* Daddy! Daddy!" came the high 
treble. * * Aren 't you comin ' up ? " 

The man steadied his voice to answer, 
though his face was contorted with a spasm 
as of physical pain. *^Tes, son," he called 
hoarsely. * * In a minute ! ' ' 

But the baby-voice came again, 
^^Daddy!" 

There was a hurrying of feet in the 
upper hall as the nurse hastened to cap- 
ture her small charge, who had for the mo- 
ment escaped her vigilance. The nursery 
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door closed behind the pair. The man 
dropped upon the lower stair, his face 
buried in his hands. 

'^The boy!'' he groaned. 

His wife sprang up and caught him by 
the arm excitedly. **You won't let him 
make any difference!'^ she exclaimed im- 
ploringly. *^His life is all before him! 
Surely we have a right to ours ! ' ' 

Her husband lifted his head and looked 
at her, and again she shrank from him, al- 
though her hand still clutched his arm. 
He rose and faced her. 

'^Listen!" he said sternly. ''^For the 
moment I forgot him — God forgive me! 
I forgot the child! Yours and mine, re- 
member — ^the child that for our own pleas- 
ure we called from nowhere to suffer in 
this devilish world ; the child for whom we 
are responsible to man and to God Al- 
mighty! Can't you see," he exclaimed 
fiercely, 'Hhat we have no right to punish 
him for our mistakes?" 

But the wife shook her head as if dazed. 
The man made a hopeless gesture. 

^^ We've got to standitf'he declared sav- 
agely. *'If there were only you and I we 
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could do as we pleased. But we^re tied, 
tied, do you hear ? — and with a tie made of 
flesh and blood? He didn't ask to be born, 
did he? WeVe got to pretend to live de- 
cent lives until he needs us no longer. We 
can't get away! We can't!" 

The woman uttered a weak wail, ''And 
what about me? what about mef 

The man pulled himself roughly from 
her grasp on his arm, and she sank down 
again, trembling, upon the chair, still look- 
ing up at him. 

''You^re his mother, that^s all I care!" 
he exclaimed. * ' And that 's why we Ve got 
to play the game out till death delivers 
us!" 

He turned and, without another glance 
at the crouching woman, went heavily up 
the stairs toward the room in which the 
child was waiting for him. 



THE END 
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